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NOW You Can SEE The Whole BIBLE STORY 
Untold Before Your Eyes in the 


The WORLD’S GREATEST 
‘niet Seatac BIBLE PICTURES 


of 
> | 8 The greatest story in the world completely pictured in the greatest series of 
Biblical pictures ever created! In a single exquisite volume you may possess 
= the complete series of famous engravings by the immortal French artist Gus- 
Famous Engravings by tave Dore—each picture occupies a full page (page size 84% by 11 inches) 
and is reproduced by the artistic photo-offset process. Accompanying each 
the Immortal picture is a page describing the episode pictured. These reading pages to- 
gether comprise a running story in brief, simple, well-organized form of the 
outstanding events of the, whole Bible and present references to the Book, 
Chapter, and Verse of the Bible text. 





The Most Beautiful 
Volume in Which 
The Bible Story 
Has Ever Been Depicted 


This is a volume of incomparable beauty. 
Dore’s_ illustrations have never been 
equalled. They stand as the crowning 
achievement of one of the world’s great- 
est artists. Authentic in every detail of 
costume, expression, and character, they 
offer a wealth of accurate information as 
well as an inspired treatment worthy of 
the great book which they illustrate. The 
binding of the book is luxurious artcraft, 
embossed and modelled in silver. You 
will agree that it is one of the loveliest 
books you have ever seen. 


A Thrilling Experience for Child and Adult 
218 Magnificent Full-Page Pictures of a 
The Most Dramatic Biblical Events \e 


These wonderful pictures and fascinating text cover the Bible story from the dawn of 
creation through centuries of struggle, to the birth of Christ and the spread of his gospel. 
Turn the pages and get, from the pictures themselves, a comprehensive knowledge of the 
Bible and a new understanding of its story. Read the brief interesting narrative and sec 
how perfectly it presents the most important sections of the Bible in logical, connected, 
easily understood form. For children and grown-ups alike this superb form of the Bible 
story is ideal for enjoyable reading and complete understanding. 

Here are all the wonderful stories that everyone must know of Adam and Eve in Eden, 
of the Flood and Noah’s Ark, of the Great Plagues in Egypt, of the Warrior Joshua and 
the Taking of Jericho, of Samson, His Incredible Feats, His Betrayal by Delilah, of Boaz 
and Ruth, of David’s Battle with Goliath, of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, of Daniel 
in the Den of Lions, of the Nativity, of John the Baptist, of Mary Magdalene, of the 
Feeding of the Multitude, The Crucifixion, The Experiences of Paul, and scores more of 
the fascinating and inspiring stories that fill mankind’s greatest book. 


A Few of the Never Before at So Low a Price! 
















21 dB : odes This is an outstanding publishing event, not only because for the first time it makes 
P 8 Thrilling Epis a Dore’s great work available to all, but also because it has been priced at an amazingly 
' e riting low figure. You would hardly expect to get 
ictured on the Wall this beautiful volume for $3.50—yet that is AT BOOKSTORES OR MAIL COUPON 


ae al the price fixed for this first edition, so that NE ee eae erase, 


Adam and Eve the Whale no one need be prohibited by price from en- 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 


Driven from joying the deep satisfaction and thrilling 
Eden The Flight entertainment which will come with its pos- Dept. OBR, 0) Wyte. Seen, Mew va - be 
into Egypt session. But you must act at once. We may Reserve for me one copy of The Bible in Pic- 
Joseph not be able to hold this low price open very tures by Gustave Doré in beautiful artcraft 
Interpreting The Marriage long. binding. Notify me when ready to ship and I 
Pharaoh’s Dream in Cana will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully prepaid 


for one week’s free examination. If I return it 
you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it 
the deposit is my first payment and I will send 
$1.00 each month until the special price of $3.50, 


™ Pndieg The Ppprvestion Examine It 
o oses ° azarus 
The Brazen The Last On Approval 
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Serpent Supper If ever there was a book that you must see plus a few cents postage, has been paid. 
Saul sa The C to —— this is the one. Send the cou- 
aul an e e Crown on, with no money, to reserve your copy. 
Witch of Endor of Thorns We will rik: yes when * is pe | to = Nome 
en send $1.00 deposit and the volume wi 
The Judgment St. Paul be sent to you prepaid for one week’s ex- AAAreSS seessseesseessseernesssnessneesnessnersnecsnecssnsssnnsconssssseeseeesnees 
of Solo Shi ked et 
mon pwrecne amination. If you are not fully satisfied, re- 
The Death turn it and your dollar will be refunded to GIIED  sendcisnictenitininionmmesaimaniini SUITE: sdhiitediintieieanilaumitn 
The Last , * 
of Jezebel Judgment ‘ou at once. If you keep it, your deposit is P. S. If you care to send $3.50 now we will stand the mailing costs 
rst payment and you pay the balance at the Full amount ref instantly if you are not more than pleased 
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THE COVER: A year of Repeal: While the ‘ ah Page 
United States was surveying the results of ENTERTAINMENT ae ee ie ee 
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HELP FOR THE TAXPAYER: In your is- 
sue of Nov. 10 there is a letter by Henry G. 
Michel that needs some correction. He fig- 
ures out that the American Legion, with 
added non-member veterans, their wives and 
friends, could swing 10,000,000 votes. 


Well, who would deliver the goods? I 
doubt if the Legion can ever deliver one- 
fourth that number of votes I had two sons 
in the war. Both, like their dad, are opposed 
to the advance payment of the bonus de- 
manded by the Legion at Miami, and there 
are vast numbers of veterans of the same 
mind, 


The American Veterans’ Association, 
founded two years ago, has thousands of 
members and is rapidly growing. It is op- 
posed to all Treasury raids for veterans, ex- 
cept for those actually disabled in service. 
At its annual meeting in New York Nov. 10 
it passed a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to propose a constitutional amendment 
forbidding Congress to vote money to the 
veterans, except for disability, (NrEws- 
WeeEK Nov. 17 issue). In his address, the 
president of the association, Mr. Donald A. 
Hobart, a noted veteran, cited the following 
“ridiculous contradictions:” (I copy this 
from The New York Times.) 


Statistics for 1932, he said, showed that where 
New Hampshire had had_ 1,254 battle casualties, 
there were 3,115 World War beneficiaries. Other 
States he cited as follows: ‘‘Oregon, 1,214 battle 
casualties but 8,112 beneficiaries; Kansas, 4,102 
battle casualties and 13,011 beneficiaries; Indiana, 
home State of the American Legion, 4,471 casual- 
ties and 32,958 beneficiaries, and finally Mississippi, 
with only 1,337 casualties and 27,187 beneficiaries.’’ 


Does this look as if the veterans were very 
unselfishly patriotic? Who is going to de- 
liver those 10,000,000 votes? Last Spring 
President Roosevelt vetoed the Independent 
Offices Bill, urged by the Legion, and a few 
weeks ago at Roanoke he told them that they 
were better off than certain other classes and 
that the others should be looked after first. 
Did this hurt the President in the recent elec- 
tion? Not to speak of. 


But suppose the Legion actually could con- 
trol 10,000,000 votes and would use this vast 
power to raid the Treasury—what would hap- 
pen? A counter organization, probably much 
larger, would spring into existence to safe- 
guard the American taxpayer. 

Henry W. Etson 

Plainfield, N’. J. 


BY-LINE FOR MILTON: In your section 
“The News-WeEeEK In Books” for Nov. 10, 
your reviewer of Helen Hull’s new book, 
“Morning Shows The Day,” makes the state- 
ment: “Her new novel takes its title from a 
stray, unidentified line of poetry: ‘Childhood 
shows the man as morning shows the day.’”’ 


If I am not sadly mistaken that line of 
poetry is to be found in Milton’s “Paradise 
Regained,” Book IV, line 220. 

If my information is correct I hope it will 
clear the matter for your other readers. 

WiLiiAM J. KINSELLA 

Washington, D. C. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Kinsella and News- 
WEEK are both right. It was not until after 
her book had been published that Miss Hull 
was able to identify the verse from which 
she took her title. “Apparently I don’t know 
my Milton as’ well as I should, since the line 
is from ‘Paradise Lost,’” she said to a 
friend, naming the right author but the wrong 
poem, 


SECRETLY WRITTEN: Being extremely 
interested in the plight of the Virgin Islands, 
I have read scores of articles on the subject 
in American newspapers and magazines. In 
your recent article (Nov. 10), I notice that 
you make several statements which I have not 
seen elsewhere. Two which particularly in- 
terested: me are (1) that subordinates of Gov- 
ernor Pearson have secretly written letters 
to Secretary Ickes, Postmaster General Far- 
ley, and President Roosevelt complaining of 
the Governor’s tactics, and (2) that these 
subordinates charged in their letters that 
every press correspondent on the islands had 
been given a government job. 


If these letters were secretly written, may 
I ask where you obtained information about 
them and their contents . 
Freperick J, WaLTon 
Baltimore, Md. 


Editorial Note: The word “secretly” was 
used to indicate that the letters were written 
without the knowledge of the writers’ imme- 
diate superiors. Obviously the source of 
News-WEExk’s information is confidential and 
cannot be divulged. It can be said, however, 
that News-WeEeExk checked the information at 
the time and obtained absolute proof of its 
accuracy. 
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pete] & 
JACKET 
perfect 


garment for 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Especially designed for winter golfers as a pro- 
tection against rain, wind, and cold. Equally 
perfect for all outdoor sports. The closely wov- 
en fabric is handsomely styled —zipper front, 
roll collar, bellows back, sleeve, and side tabs. 


$4 150 For sale at all A. G. Spalding & 


Bros. stores, department and sport- 
ing goods stores, or order direct. Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


Ondllon 


WOOL 
GOLF JACKET 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 












News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mlustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


"HRB SB SBS Be Be Bee ee 


: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


; News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


; Please enter my subscription to News- 
t! Week for one year ($4), and send, 
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REPEAL: 


A Year Ends; Liquor Men Confused; Wine Growers 


Sad; Brewers Happy; Taxes Disappointing; Bootleggers Plentiful 


With a spot of rye, a Martini, a bot- 
tle of beer—or a glass of water—citi- 
zens toasted the end of repeal’s first 
year on Wednesday. Some complained 
the rye was harsher than the bootleg 
they drank in dry years. Others grum- 
bled that the gin in Martinis cost too 
much. One group longed for a return 
of prohibition. Another group felt re- 
peal had made the world a better place. 

Liquor merchants also dis- 
agreed on the merits of legal 
liquor. Hotel men, ringing up 
35 cents on the cash register 
for each cocktail sold, were 
thankful for the new source 
of revenue. 

Yet experience has modified 
their last year’s optimism. 


Conrusion: Hotels have had 
to fight unforeseen competi- 
tors. A few years ago Childs 
restaurants emphasized vita- 
mins and calories and went 
in for ascetic vegetarianism. 
Today they advertise cock- 
tails and wine. Tea rooms 
and “Coffee Pots” reach out 
for their share of liquor prof- 
its. 

Liquor stores, catering to 
the package trade, made the 
same complaint. One out of 
every four stores that joined 
last year’s rush to get in on 
a “good thing” has closed its 
doors. Yet the field is still 
overcrowded. Bargain beer 
at chain stores, 50-cent sherry 
crowding low-priced chintzes 
on department store bargain 
counters, and special-priced 
gin featured with two-pants 
suits in clothing stores, kept 
the small liquor dealer hus- 
tling. 

Many distillers, wholesal- 
ers, and importers have also 
been disillusioned. Business has fallen 
far short of expectations. This group 
blames high taxes, which raise prices, 
cut sales, and encourage heavy com- 
petition from tax-evading bootleggers. 
At the same time, price wars cut into 
Profits. In the beginning confusing 
regulations increased both expenses and 
worry. Several States required that 
their tax stamps be pasted over bottle 
tops with nothing. covering them, con- 
flicting with a similar requirement for 
tax stamps of the Federal Government. 


Minnesota’s demand for a guarantee of 
purity on bottle labels was counter to 
the Federal ban on the use of the word 
“pure” on whisky labels. 

Of all those who hoped to make their 
fortunes in a wet country, wine-makers 
and grape-growers, centering in Cali- 
fornia, wear the longest faces. They 
knew that hard liquor had grown in 
popularity under prohibition. But they 





Joseph H. Choate Jr., Who Estimates That Boot- 
leggers Get Over Half of the Hard-Liquor Business 


hoped and planned for at least as much 
wine drinking as had prevailed before 
the war. This estimate, they have sadly 
discovered, was 40 per cent too high. 
This Fall many vineyardists in Cali- 
fornia’s $350,000,000 industry let the 
crop rot on the vines. Native vintners 
have to fight against imported wines, 
reputedly superior to domestic. Home- 
made wine is another stumbling block. 


Joy: With a half-year start on the 


hard-liquor business, brewers wound up 


their first year of legal operation last 
June. They found themselves in clover. 
Instead of the predicted 30,000,000 bar- 
rels, they had sold 38,000,000. In the 
subsequent five months they main- 
tained about the same average increase. 

The new liquor business proved a 
blessing to advertising firms. Outlays 
for publicity of some liquor concerns 
ran to almost $2,000,000 a year. News- 
papers, magazines, and radio 
stations gleaned a substantial 
revenue. Glassmakers have 
also had a good year. The 
rush to stock up the pantry 
with the dozen different 
shapes and sizes of glasses 
needed for genteel, non-speak- 
easy drinking brought them 
their best year since the 
boom. 


GOVERNMENT: Optimists a 
year ago predicted that Fed- 
eral tax receipts on liquor 
would reach $1,000,000,000. 
Even conservatives, who ex- 
pected half that sum, were 
over-sanguine. In the first 
year of repeal, $400,000,000 
flowed into the Federal Treas- 
ury. State treasuries collected 
their quotas, topped by New 
York’s $35,000,000. 

Joseph H. Choate Jr., lanky 
head of the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration, real- 
ized soon after he took of- 
fice that the bootlegger had 
no intention of going out of 
business. Mr. Choate believes 
lawbreakers have marketed 
50,000,000 gallons of hard 
liquor—more than has been 
sold by licensed manufactur- 
ers. To staunch the illicit 
flow Mr. Choate and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau organized a corps 
of 1,400 agents. In eleven months they 
seized 10,947 stills. 

Some bootleg is peddled direct to 
licensed dealers, who pour it into empty 
trade-marked bottles and sell it over 
the counter. Bootleggers also counter- 
feit the packages of legitimate, adver- 
tised brands, complete with bogus labels 
and revenue stamps. 

Secretary Morgenthau believes his 
agents can eventually stop bootlegging. 
But Mr. Choate is skeptical. Agents, 
he thinks, will never win the battle un- 
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aided. Before the next Congress he wil] 
plead for lower taxes as a means of re. 
ducing the bootlegger’s margin of prof- 
it. Secretary Morgenthau, guardian of 
the purse-strings, promises to oppose 
any such change. 


Joun BaRvLeycorn: F.. Scott McBride, 
aggressive ex-clergyman who heads the 
Anti-Saloon League, considers repeal 
“the most complete failure” in the his- 
tory of efforts to solve the liquor prob. 
lem. 

“Thousands of women, girls, and 
boys,” he says, “have become the vic- 
tims of drink ... Murders, suicides, 
and crimes of all kinds caused by in- 
toxication are reported daily.” 


© Under repeal some States have raised 
old bogies. Illinois passed a law per- 
mitting “taverns” and giving control 
of the licenses to local authorities. This 
caused a rebirth of the alliance between 
politicians and saloonkeepers. Popular 
disgust showed itself in last month’s 
election. Citizens in 600 Illinois pre. 
cincts voted to banish the “taverns” 
by local option. 


® In Coatesville, a small city west of 
Philadelphia, arrests for drunkenness 
under repeal jumped 1,100 per cent 
from the last pre-repeal year. Lesser 
increases occurred in most parts of the 
country. Apologists said policemen ar- 
rest many wobbling figures they would 
have ignored during prohibition. 


® College students behave better under 
repeal, according to their own testi- 
mony. Hip-flasks at proms have passed 
out of favor. Some college officials 
doubt their pupils’ sobriety. Dennis En- 
right, caretaker at the Harvard Sta- 
dium, gathered up 1,546 empty liquor 
bottles after this year’s football game 
with Army. 


® Disappointed local producers got 
some solace from reports from abroad. 
French vines this year bent earthward 
under a bumper crop of large, luscious 
grapes. Wine sold for as low as 8 cents 
a quart. The supply of barrels was 
not great enough to store the crop. 
Thrifty French growers allowed vine- 
yard workers to drink their fill. Press 
dispatches reported that men, mules, 
and donkeys in the Roussillon and 
cognac districts could hardly walk 
straight on the roads. 


® New York City health reports indi- 
cate that repeal has added to the span 
of life. In legal liquor’s first year, 
deaths from alcoholism in the city 
dropped to 533, the lowest in ten years. 
The all-time high for alcoholic deaths 
was 942 in 1931. 


®©In Mount Sherman, Ark., beer 
barrel manufacturers last week made 
James T. Richmond a generous offer 
for part of the timber on his 160-acre 
property. Indignantly he replied: “I've 
fought the use of intoxicating liquor 
for years and I’m certainly not going 
to change my doctrine by selling tim- 
ber to make beer barrels.” 

His decision stood, he said, despite 
the fact that the drought wiped out 
his crop, wolves killed his milk goats, 
cholera took all his hogs, and his 
mother died. 
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CRIME: “Baby Face’? Nelson Adds 2 More Deaths 
To His Record; U.S. Adds Nelson to List of Ex-Enemies 


It was a quiet afternoon. The air 
was still and crisp. 

Mrs. Frances Kramer puttered about 
her little filling station near Barring- 
ton, a Chicago suburb, while her son, 
Harold, pumped gasoline into a motor- 
ist’s car. 

Suddenly they heard the roar of rac- 
ing motors. The two Kramers and their 
customer stared down the highway. 
Toward them sped a Ford sedan. Just 
behind it raced a blue Hudson. Bullets 
spattered back and forth between the 
two machines. 

The trio of spectators rushed inside 
the brick filling station and watched 
the battle in safety. As the two cars 
drew abreast they saw the Ford slow 
down, turn into a side road, and screech 
to a stop. Bullets had wrecked its 
gasoline pump. The Hudson stopped a 
few feet beyond, on the main highway. 

Like a flash a woman dived from the 
Ford into a grass-covered ditch. Her 
two male companions crouched behind 
their car and leveled machine guns. 
Two pursuers leaped out on the far side 
of the Hudson, one with a machine gun, 
the other with a shotgun. Crossfire 
barked a sharp staccato. 

Soon one of the pursuers slumped 
into a ditch. Then his companion fell. 

Quickly the woman sprang to the 
wheel of the Hudson. The shorter of 
ker two companions, limping badly, 
clambered after her. The other paused 
to pour another stream of bullets into 
one of the vanquished pursuers. Then 
the three drove slowly away in their 
victims’ car. 

While Mrs. Kramer telephoned po- 
lice, neighbors and motorists crowded 
round to examine the two slumped 
figures. Under the coat of each they 
found a badge: “U. S. Department of 


Justice.” Special Agent Herman E. 
Hollis died immediately. Later in an 
Elgin hospital Inspector Samuel P. 
Cowley gasped the word “Nelson.” 
Then he too died. 

Around the world flashed the news 
that “Baby Face” Nelson, had again 
gotten away—again leaving death in 
his wake. 

Crime had been the diminutive Nel- 
son’s career since the age of 13; when 
he matriculated in a Chicago reform 
school after stealing an auto. Later 
thefts, robberies, and shootings kept 
him bobbing in and out of jails. In 
1932, he escaped from a taxicab in 
which he was being taken to trial and 
joined the Dillinger gang. Last Spring 
Nelson became Public Enemy No. 2 
after murdering W. Carter Baum, one 
of the Federal agents who surrounded 
a Dillinger hideout near Rhinelander, 
Wis. Dillinger’s death boosted him to 
Public Enemy No. 1. 

After months of pursuit, Justice 
agents last week thought they had the 
cold-blooded killer trapped. Riding two 
in a car, the agents took different roads 
to -a Barrington house where Nelson 
was reported hiding. En route, Cowley 
and Hollis spotted Nelson and his com- 
panions in the Ford. Then came the 
battle near the filling station. 

The death of the two crack agents 
was the cue for a sweeping man-hunt. 
“Tll get Nelson if it’s the last thing 
I do!” exclaimed Melvin Purvis, special 
agent in charge at Chicago and nemesis 
of John Dillinger and “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd. Agents, police, and scores of 
special deputy sheriffs rushed to the 
Barrington region. They were told to 
“get” Nelson and his two confederates, 
believed to be his 21-year-old wife and 
John Hamilton, only other member of 
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Scene of Nelson’s Last Stand, Showing Position of Two Cars in the 
Battle That Brought Death to “Baby Face” and Two Federal Agents 
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the Dillinger gang still unaccounted 
for. 

Shortly after dawn the day after the 
battle, a phone rang in the undertaking 
parlor of Philip Sadowski at Niles 
Center, on the outskirts of Chicago, 
twenty miles from Barrington. A mys- 
terious: voice—presumably one of Nel- 
son’s gang—told Sadowski where to 
pick up the body of “Mr. Gillis.” The 
undertaker reported to police. Nelson’s 
real name was Lester M. Gillis. 

Near Niles detectives and agents 
found the Hudson, abandoned and 
bloodstained. A few miles away they 
discovered a bundle of blood-soaked 
clothes. In a ditch beside the road 
was “Baby Face” Nelson’s nude body. 
He had growh a mustache and had 
used acid in an attempt to obliterate 
his. fingerprints. Amateurish bandages 
on eight gun-wounds in his legs and 
one in his abdomen told how his com- 
panions had tried to save his life. His 
riddled body was placed on the same 
slab, in the same niche, in the same 
Chicago morgue where Dillinger lay 
128 days before. 

In Washington Attorney General 
Cummings jubilantly shouted: “It’s 
‘Baby Face!’ Our men got him before 
they were killed. They GOT him!” 

In Chicago, Mrs. Helen Gillis, the 
gangster’s mother, talked sadly of the 
past. Her son, she said, was “far from 
the terrible person” people imagined. 

“At St. Charles Reformatory,” she 
observed, “he was a model boy.” 


CRACKING DOWN: N. Y. Police Head 
Prescribes for Thugs: “Muss ’em Up” 


“Look at him—he looks as though he 
just came out of the barber shop!” The 
thin lips of New York City’s Police 
Commissioner, Lewis J. Valentine, ad- 
dressing 200 detectives last week, curled 
in a snarl. 

Before him, in the line-up, stood deb- 
onair Harry (Pittsburgh Phil) Strauss, 
a homicide suspect. A pearl-gray fe- 
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Police Commissioner Valentine: His Or- 
der for Gangsters Is “Muss "Em Up” 


dora was clamped jauntily on his black, 
pomaded hair. Under a velvet-collared 
overcoat the prisoner’s blue trousers 
tapered to a razor-edge crease. From 
narrow, insolent eyes the elegant sus- 
pect viewed proceedings nonchalantly. 
It was the eighteenth time the 25-year- 
old badman had been arrested. On all 
previous bookings the charges against 
him could not be made to stick. 

“Blood should be smeared all over 
that velvet collar,” the Commissioner 
growled. He went on to warn his men 
against the danger of coddling modern 
racketeers, muscle men, and gangsters. 
When faced with men of Strauss’s cali- 
ber, the Police Chief ordered his op- 
erators to ‘mark ’em up and muss ’em 
up.” 

Two days later through lack of evi- 
dence, Strauss again walked out of 
court a free man. 

Many police chiefs throughout the 
country believed Commissioner Valen- 
tine’s strong-arm plan would lead to 
“unwarranted police brutality.” But 
Denver’s new chief, George Marland, 
enthusiastically declared the plan was 
“dead right.” 


VACATION: Oklahoma Lifer Gets W eek 
Of Wide-Open Spaces—He Returns! 


The gate of Oklahoma’s sprawling 
State penitentiary at McAlester swung 
open early last week. Out strode Matt 
Kimes, bank robber, murderer, and 
life-term convict. He turned to a guard, 
waved, and called: “See you Saturday.” 
Then he left. 

By special permission of the Hon. 
William H. Murray, Governor of Okla- 
homa, Matt Kimes was off for a week 
of quail-shooting. “Alfalfa Bill” Mur- 
ray feels the boys in stripes need a bit 
of relief from the tedium of prison life. 
Last Summer he let a swarm of pris- 
oners take a fishing trip. Only a few 
weeks ago he gave Kimes a brief va- 
cation in return for “good behavior.” 
Kimes came back, so the Governor 
gladly let him off again last week. 

The powerfully built convict received 


a life sentence eight years ago for kill- 


Matt Kimes (Right), Oklahoma Convict, Enjoys a Week’s “Vacation” 
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From Prison on a Ranch With His Friend, Col. Zack Miller (Center) 


ing a policeman who tried to arrest 
him. Last week he drove 175 miles to 
Ponca City to pick up his friend, Col. 
Zack Miller, owner of the famous 101 
Ranch. Then the two drove back to 
Oklahoma City to meet Kimes’s at- 
torney, Sid White, the “Cowboy Law- 
yer.” They planned to do their quail- 
shooting at a 60,000-acre ranch in 
Hughes County. 

But it rained. 

The prospect of a drenching dis- 
couraged the sportsmen. Kimes and 
his friends contended themselves with 
a touch of dude ranching on Sid White’s 
tract near Oklahoma City. 

At the end of the week, the Governor 
politely declined to extend the lifer’s 
vacation. Matt Kimes went back to the 
monotony of prison life. 


NOAKES: Father’s Hope for Job Gone, 
Five Find Escape in Mercy Death 


“If we don’t meet again, I wish you a 
very, very pleasant Thanksgiving, with 
lots of turkey, and a Merry Christmas.” 


Mrs. Anna La Fauvre patted the 
smooth knot of hair at the back of her 
neck and smiled almost tearfully. The 
three little girls looked so tired, so 
worn. They and the two older people 
with them had been traveling for days, 
sleeping in tourist cabins, eating in the 
cheapest restaurants. What they needed 
was a safe, comfortable home. The 
eldest girl, whom Mrs. La Fauvre had 
invited to her own table in the little 
Philadelphia restaurant, seemed almost 
famished. 


Mrs. La Fauvre thought of her own 
8-year-old son, warm and well-fed in 
their 3-room apartment on Broad Street. 
Impulsively she offered to take care of 
the three little girls while the man and 
woman continued to look for work. “I 
might take you up on that,” the man 
answered. She gave him her address. 
At home she ordered the janitor to 
bring’ a daybed into the sitting room. 


Fiicut: For three years Elmo 
Noakes loaded fruit into freight cars at 
Roseville, Calif. The $140 in his month- 


ly pay envelope took care of his three 
motherless daughters, the eldest a step- 
daughter, the two others his own. Dur- 
ing the day his dead wife’s niece, Wini- 
fred Pierce, took care of Noakes’s small 
white cottage and watched the children, 

Winifred’s mother disapproved of the 
arrangement. Noakes himself hoped to 
persuade Winifred to marry him. A 
month ago he decided he had too many 
relatives in Roseville for comfort. Per- 
haps thousands of miles away he could 
get another job and make a new home 
for Winifred and his children. 

On Armistice Day the five set out 
secretly, hopefully in a newly purchased 
second-hand car. They made Gettys- 
burg, Pa., in six days. Money was get- 
ting scarce. The following night they 
met Mrs. La Fauvre. Two days later 
Noakes was flat broke. 

There seemed no hope of a job. That 
night all five slept in a tourist camp at 
South Langhorne, a Philadelphia sub- 
urb. Two days later the two adults, 
without the children, and without the 
car, hitch-hiked into Altoona. There 4 
passerby heard Winifred exclaim brok- 
enly: “This is awful.” 


EscaPE: The week before Thanksgiv- 
ing caretakers stumbled over three 
small lumps on a lonely pine-clad hill- 
side. The three girls had been suffo- 
cated, then tenderly covered with 4 
blanket. The same day trainmen found 
Noakes and his niece in a flag station 
at Spring Meadow, 125 miles away. A 
22-caliber rifle lay beside their lifeless 
bodies. 

In Philadelphia, Mrs. La Fauvre told 
the janitor to take the daybed back to 
the storeroom. 


COLORADO: 14 Legislators Play 
Hooky as Others Go to School 


School opened last week in Denver, 
Col. But no little red schoolhouse doors 
swung open to receive children grum- 
bling under the weight of heavy prim- 
ers. No shiny apple adorned teacher's 
desk. 
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The pupils were 86 grown men and 
they walked briskly up the granite steps 
of the State Capitol. Under its mas- 
sive dome overlaid with gold from na- 
tive lodes, Colorado’s statesmen at- 
tended a school for legislators. Four- 
teen of the State’s Senators and Repre- 
sentatives played hooky. 

The idea of teaching statesmen the 
three R’s of their craft came from Dr. 
Ben M. Cherrington, scholarly head of 
the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Social Sciences at Denver University, 
and Henry W. Toll, director of the 
American Legislators Association. They 
believe legislators would waste less time 
bickering if they were more familiar 
with details of State problems. 

In the three-day course, Colorado’s 
lawgivers discussed questions of taxes, 
relief, county consolidation, and social 
welfare. In the “teacher’s” chair sat 
bproad-shouldered Gov. Edward C. John- 
son. 

Dr. Cherrington, pink-faced and eru- 
dite, watched proceedings. The school, 
he said, would shorten the regular ses- 
sion by 60 days. 


* 
ROOSEVELTS: 
Makes a Thanksgiving Speech 


Mary Grimley 


Nearly everyone was chattering and 
laughing when Franklin Roosevelt sat 
down behind a 40-pound turkey at the 
Warm Springs Foundation in Georgia 
Thanksgiving night. But 6-year-old 
Mary Grimley, sitting on the Presi- 
dent’s left, looked at him with saucer- 
like eyes, swallowed hard, and didn’t 
say a word. 

The little girl, who went to Warm 
Springs from her New Jersey home to 
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get back the use of her paralysis- 
stricken legs, had won the seat next to 
Mr. Roosevelt by lot. “Oh, I can’t sit 
by the President,” she stammered be- 
fore dinner. “Oh, I won’t know what 
to do. I can’t sit by the President.” 
But she got along swimmingly. The 
figure towering beside her turned out 
to be an affable human being, no more 
frightening than her father. He told 
stories, laughed, and talked to every- 








THE FEDERAL WEEK | 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Conferred at length with recovery aides on 
work-relief program. 

Appointed Katharine Lenroot, Republican 
daughter of former Senator Irvine Lenroot 
(Rep., Wis.), as chief of Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. Miss .Lenroot, 
who has served efficiently in the bureau 
since 1905, succeeds Miss Grace Abbott, re- 
signed. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Department of Justice issued warning that 
persons “harboring” criminals would be 
regarded as enemies of the government 
subject to two-year sentences under Fed- 
eral law. 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson issued annual 
report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, 
asking for a navy “second to none,”’ warn- 
ing against present “‘dangerous” shortage 
of personnel, requesting Congress to ap- 
propriate more funds for shipbuilding, and 
opposing unification of nation’s air forces. 

Treasury announced a new financing pro- 
gram calling for sale of $900,000,000 in 
new government securities and refunding 
$992,496,500 of 2% per cent certificates of 
indebtedness maturing Dec. 15. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins made known her 
plans to ask for increased appropriations 
for her department, which she says is be- 
ing “starved.” 

OTHER AGENCIES: 





Agricultural Adjustment Administration an- 
nounced cotton acreage reduction for 1935 
will be 25 per cent (see page 32). 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Novy. 28) 


ED... con's Ketseed oa¢e<etae te $34,126,135.22 
RCRD 0 606s dds ded env i $105,046,617.58 
PRAMS bins 0c tcc ce wsncs so SS O08, 306,664.19 
Dees, Sneek WEEP. cocicudcren $1,426,571,023.83 
PU MOOS £05445 00 be 64 enkn's $27,301,317,389.20 


body. Especially he talked to her. But 
Mary still couldn’t get her mouth open 
to reply. The stories made her smile. 
Gradually the smiles grew wider. 

Peter Woodburry, who came from 
New Hampshire, was only two years 
older than Mary, yet he chattered al- 
most as much as the President. He sat 
beside Mrs. Roosevelt. Mary longed to 
chatter like Peter, but she couldn’t. 
Finally Mr. Roosevelt leaned toward 
her. 

“Here,” he said, “let me cut that big 
slice of turkey on your plate.” 

Mary smiled her broadest, and prof- 
ferred her knife. Then she breathed in, 
gulped hard, and made her speech of 
the evening. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said. 

After dinner they sang. People made 
speeches. The party ended, hours after 
bed-time. But all that wasn’t impor- 
tant compared to the fact that Mary 
had succeeded in doing what she hadn’t 
believed she could. She had spoken to 
the President! 


®Last week White House servants 
scattered dust and cobwebs which had 
lain undisturbed for fifteen years. From 
a dark storeroom they brought out 
three barrels, unpacked them, and 
placed their contents on pantry shelves. 
Wine glasses, claret glasses, and cham- 
pagne glasses, all engraved with “U 
S,” gleamed and twinkled. They had 
lain in darkness since the arrival of 
prohibition during the Wilson adminis- 
tration. 

This Winter they will grace the table 
at formal White House functions. 


®Warm Springs was too far away 
from New England for the Boston 
branch of the President’s family to 
join him at Thanksgiving. His oldest 
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Thanksgiving at Warm Springs: Sitting Next to the President Is 6-Year-Old Mary 
Grimley, Who Wishes She Could Talk Like Peter Woodburry ( Next to Mrs. Roosevelt) 
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Street-Car Strike in Los Angeles: During the Evening Rush Hour This 
Car Was Stopped, Emptied of Passengers, and Turned Over by 50 Men 


son, James, took his family from Bos- 
ton to Hyde Park to celebrate with 
President Roosevelt’s mother. John 
came from Harvard to join them. He 
motored to New York in the afternoon, 
attended a party there that night, then 
continued on up to Hyde Park in time 
for breakfast. His grandmother fretted 
over the danger of his falling asleep at 
the wheel of his car. 

The mistress of the Hyde Park es- 
tablishment felt the country should be 
thankful at Thanksgiving this year: 

“Everybody tells me things are bet- 
ter. I hear it on all sides. Of course 
the rich are not so rich, but I think 
they’re being lovely about it.” 


® Window washers, scrubwomen, deco- 
rators, curtain hangers, and scores of 
other workers scurried about the White 
House early this week. The boss was 
coming home. 


The remodeled Executive Wing, en- 
larged and done over at a cost of $325,- 
000, awaited his arrival. Secretaries, 
stenographers, and clerks® basked in 
light, air-conditioned quarters. At last 
all 175 members of the Roosevelt office 
force were under one roof. The new 
offices provide 40,000 square feet of 
floor space in place of the former 15,- 
000. Yet the structure’s exterior ap- 
pears little larger. Many staff mem- 
bers now clack typewriters in spacious 
quarters on the second floor, formerly 
a useless attic. Others work in base- 
ment rooms surrounding an open court- 
yard and fountain. 

The President’s new office, like its 
predecessor, is oval-shaped. Indirect 
lighting and gray-green walls will re- 
duce Presidential eyestrain. Directly 


behind the huge desk are three French 
windows, draped with heavy curtains. 
A ship model stands on a table near 
the desk. 

Only the Fourth Estate grumbled. 
In the commodious new press room, 
reporters found their free public tele- 
phone had been replaced by a nickel 
pay station. 

* 


HOBO HOLIDAY: Denver’s Poor 
Imbibe Champagne for a Day 


Every dog has his day. 

Last Thursday, in Denver, Col., 4,258 
underdogs had theirs. Denver’s down- 
and-outers sat down to a ThankSgiving 
Day feast fit for a king. The tatter- 
demalion diners washed down white 
meat with bubbling champagne. As 
Gov. Edward C. Johnson popped the 
cork of the first of the 1,000 bottles, 
the unkempt guests cheered lustily. 

The single condition imposed on the 
diners was. sartorial imperfection. 
Only those down at heel and out at el- 
bow could qualify for the free feed. 

Andrew A. McVittie, restaurateur, 
was host. For the past five Thanks- 
givings Mr. McVittie has opened his 
ice-boxes to the jobless to commemo- 
rate Thanksgiving Day, 1907, when he 
walked the streets with 15 cents in his 
pockets. His dinner that year con- 
sisted of doughnuts and coffee. Since 
then the successful restaurant man has 
eaten a doughnut a day to remind 
himself of his former bad luck. 

While his guests tore into turkey Mr. 
McVittie, in a hospital with sciatica, 
ate doughnut number 9,943.. The party 


““he missed cost him $4,112. 


LABOR: Trolley Men Walk Out; 
Los Angeleans Walk to Work; 


Los Angeles, with its large transient 
population making for a ready supply 
of labor, is a traditionally open-shop 
town. Last week a street-car strike 
which began with a flare of violence 
had partially crippled the gait of the 
city’s transit. 

Slightly bewildered, slightly amused, 
Los Angeles citizens walked and hitch. 
hiked. Overturned street cars disrupted 
traffic and drew large crowds of curious 
spectators. Some of the red cars 
started their runs protected by heavy 
wire netting. Although violence was 
mostly against property, more than 100 
persons nursed slight injuries. 

The powerful Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes threw its full force behind 
the strike—an attempt to plant the 
seeds of unionism in almost virgin ter- 
ritory. Square-jawed P. J. O’Brien, in- 
ternational vice president of the union, 
hurried from Detroit to direct the strike 
which included demands for recogni- 
tion and higher wages. 

Members of the Regional Labor 
Board exerted themselves to bring 
peace to the warring factions. Just 
when it seemed a transit truce was 
around the corner, two fizzling bombs 
were tossed into a street car. Motor- 
man, conductor, and a single passenger 
fied for their lives and peace plans 
were blown sky-high. 


CIVIL SERVICE: Official Hair 
Turns Gray Over Hair Tonic 


The three members of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission pondered a perplexing 
problem this week. Which civil service 
examination, they wondered, should 
they give a woman who wanted to sell 
her hair to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ? 

The FTC, it seemed, had filed a com- 
plaint against the makers of Lea’s Hair 
Tonic. The manufacturers said their 
product was a valuable scalp stim- 
ulant which caused gray hair to resume 
its natural color. The FTC said it 
was simply dye. 

To prove its point, the FTC had to 
test the liquid. To make the test it 
needed a woman who would use the 
tonic, clip off her hair, and ship it to 
a laboratory for examination. 


Unfortunately the woman _ chosen 
would not donate her graying locks— 
she wanted $25 for them. The FTC 
consulted Controller General John R. 
McCarl, the Treasury watchdog, to get 
his O.K. on the expenditure. He turned 
thumbs down. No money, he said, had 
been appropriated for a_ hair-tonic 
tester. The $25 could not be spent un- 
less Congress passed a special act or 
unless the Civil Service Commission 
approved the new “employe.” 


FTC member were themselves getting 
gray: hairs from the hair-tonic-tester 
problem. Gladly they turned it over 
to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
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MEXICO: Cardenas Takes Oath of Office; Program 


Socialistic, Anti-Church, Pro-Education, Nationalistic 


Gen. Lazaro Cardenas gazed up from 
the arena of the National Stadium in 
Mexico, D. F. Yellow straw hats, green 
and purple jackets, red blankets, and 
black shawls of 50,000 persons covered 
the concrete structure like a carpet. 
Such crowds ordinarily pack the oval 
bowl only at prizefights and soccer 
matches. The throng of Nov. 30 came 
to watch the 39-year-old General, a 
former printer’s devil, take the oath 
of office as Mexico’s President. 


Spectators were gratified to find that 
triumph had not turned the head of 
the taciturn descendant of pioneer 
Spaniards and native Indians. The sim- 
ple, democratic ceremony accorded 
with the Socialistic program to which 
he is committed. At his request, for- 
eign envoys laid aside gold-encrusted 
uniforms and appeared in morning 
coats. The General, who was elected 
last July, wore a dark business suit. 


In a straightforward inaugural ad- 
dress, he dedicated himself anew to 
the six-year plan, designed to aid peas- 
ants and workers. He advised quarrel- 
ing labor groups to bury the hatchet. 
He advocated tariff revision to limit 
imports to products which Mexico can- 
not produce. 

“Mexico,” he concluded, “has reached 
the point where we must maintain our- 
selves under a strict civic discipline to 
dedicate ourselves entirely to the im- 
mense labor of construction we are ob- 
ligated to carry out.” 


Later, with his predecessor, Abelardo 
Rodriguez, who remained in office un- 
til midnight, the new President drove 
in an unescorted private car to his 
bungalow on the outskirts of the capi- 
tal. He intends to continue living there, 
although he is entitled to move his fam- 
ily—his wife and a 7-month-old son— 





to spacious quarters in Chapultepec 
Castle, the capital’s ancient cream- 
colored citadel. 


CABINET: The make-up of the Cabi- 
net indicated former President Plutar- 
co Elias Calles, political boss of the 
nation, would retain his firm grip on the 
government. The grim maker of Mexi- 
can Presidents will control Mexico’s 
purse strings through Finance Minister 
Narciso Bassols, 45, former Governor of 
the State of Guanajuato and lately rec- 
tor of the University of Mexico. He 
procured the job of Minister of Com- 
munications for his eldest son, Ro- 
dolfo Elias Calles, 34. 

Perhaps the most important Calles 
nominee was Juan de Dios Bojorquez, 
former labor statistician, as Minister 
of the Interior. The 6-foot 200-pound- 
er, a onetime bush league baseball 
player, will have charge of the govern- 
ment’s church policy. 

The choice of Bojorquez relieved 
Roman Catholic leaders. They saw a 
setback for their rabid enemy, Tomas 
Garrido Canabal, Governor of the State 
of Tabasco. At the last minute Senor 
Garrido Canabal, listed for the Interior 
job, was shifted into the Agricultural 
post. 

The powerful, swarthy Tabasco Gov- 
ernor has carried his hatred of priests 
to the extent of naming his sons Luci- 
fer and Cain. In Tabasco he ordered 
police to seize and burn church images, 
banish all priests, and remove crosses 
and monuments from graveyards. 


The Education portfolio, also packed 
with religious dynamite, went to cul- 
tured, moderate Ignacio Garcia Tellez. 
His appointment strengthened the im- 
pression that the new government in- 
tends to move cautiously in its anti- 
church campaign. 
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Mexicans Defacing and Burning Church Images in the States of Tabasco and Chiapas 


STRUGGLE: A vital point in Mexico’s 
Socialistic program is the elimination of 
all church influence. The conflict is 
generations old. Eighty years ago the 
church, owner of valuable urban and 
rural property. in addition to its schools, 
monasteries, and churches, had an an- 
nual income greater than the national 
government’s. Its opponents claim it 
sided with other wealthy landowners, 
who resented any effort to free peons 
from the slavery of debt and ignorance. 

From 1857 to 1862 liberals outlawed 
church schools, nationalized $200,000,- 
000 of church property, suppressed re- 
ligious orders, established civil mar- 
riage, and declared churchmen ineligi- 
ble for civil office. But subsequent rev- 
olutions partially restored the church’s 
position. Under the dictatorship of 
President Porfirio Diaz, landowners be- 
came more powerful than ever. In 1910 
96.9 per cent of peon family heads 
owned no land. Neglect of rural edu- 
cation resulted in 69.7 per cent illiter- 
acy. 

Then revolution ousted Senor Diaz. 
Seven years later Venustiano Carranza, 
Senor Calles, and several leaders now 
in power put through the 1917 Consti- 
tution. The new document reiterated 
and extended the anti-church law. It 
also provided for division of large es- 
tates, expansion of education, and con- 
cessions to labor, including an eight- 
hour day. 


Procram: The Socialistic program 
has lagged. Yet government officials 
claim 50 per cent completion of land 
division. Some 27,000,000 acres have 
been set aside for about 5,000,000 peas- 
ants, formerly serfs of landowners. The 
State retains title to these holdings, 
but the peons get the crops. Each peon 
family must keep its plot of land pro- 
ductive. Each family head now has 
tenure for life. 


The education schedule already in- 
cludes more than 7,600 rural schools. 
But the illiteracy percentage remains 
well above 50. The six-year plan, de- 
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signed to speed up the entire recon- 
struction outlined by the 1917 Consti- 
tution, calls for the establishment of 
12,000 more rural schools between 1934 
and 1940. 

Catholic leaders, forseeing a new gen- 
eration educated by a frankly Social- 
istic and anti-religious State, are bit- 
ter. 


Protest: In New York last week 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen 
joined Catholics in a vigorous protest 
against Mexico’s policy. The Brooklyn 
Tablet, a Catholic newspaper, and the 
Long Island Knights of Columbus called 
for a boycott of Mexican products. 
Chief of Mexico’s exports this year is 
silver, of which—thanks to the New 
Deal—she sold $12,327,000 to the 
United States during the first eight 
months of 1934. -This ‘represents a 
100 per cent gain over the same pe- 
riod last year. Mexico would be even 
more vulnerable to a tourist boycott. 
Last year 8,000,000 American visitors, 
most of whom came for a cheap toot 
at race tracks and bars, left $40,000,- 
000 within her borders. 

The new President’s inauguration 
speech sounded a note of defiant inde- 
pendence. “Mexico,” he said, “will 
neither interfere in any way in the 
internal affairs of other countries nor 
allow other’ countries to interfere in 
hers.” 


LEAGUE: France and Germany 
Lay Peace Blanket Over Saar 


Baron Pompeio Aloisi of Italy is the 
old-fashioned type of diplomat—a hand- 
some, cultivated, grand seigneur. In 
Rome during recent weeks the thin- 
faced, gray-haired Baron has presided 
with dignity over the League committee 
created to settle French and German 
differences in the Saar. 

Monday he had his triumph. Ulrich 
von Hassell and Count Charles de 
Chambrun, the German and French 
Ambassadors, solemnly signed an 
“agreement of peace” over the troubled 
territory which the League has ad- 
ministered since the war. In compli- 
ance with the Versailles Treaty, Ger- 
many agreed to buy the rich mines for 
900,000,000 francs ($59,400,000) and 
11,000,000 tons of coal. In 1920 the 
mines were valued at $71,000,000. 

Germany soothed the fears of anti- 
Nazi Saarlanders by promising to pro- 
tect their social insurance. Under the 
new agreement all inhabitants of the 
Saar are guaranteed equal rights re- 
gardless of race, language, and religion. 


FRANCE: “No” Shout Hecklers 
As Flandin Suggests New Deal 


Pierre-Etienne Flandin took his 6 
feet 6 inches into the White House last 
September for a friendly visit with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He came out a 
fervent admirer of the American Presi- 
dent. Last week, his fourth as Premier 
of France, M. Flandin promised his na- 
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tion a New Deal to adapt industrial 
production to consumption. 

Addressing 638 banqueting financiers 
and magnates in the picture-hung salon 
of the Hotel Lutetia on the Left Bank, 
the gargantuan Frenchman disclosed 
that his plan was almost ready for 
submission to Parliament. He will pro- 
pose legislation to regulate both indus- 
try and agriculture ‘for the duration of 
the crisis.”” Radio carried his speech to 
all France. 

M. Flandin openly took Mr. Roosevelt 
as his model. He advised shelving the 
proposed constitutional reforms which 
wrecked the Ministry of his predeces- 
sor, Gaston Doumergue. ‘President 
Roosevelt,” he said, “did not have time 
to revise the American Constitution— 
even though it may have needed it as 
much as ours—before he set to work 
to put things in order.” 

France’s economic problems include 
high prices, declining domestic and for- 
eign trades, and hoarding, which has 
impounded a fifth of her monetary 
circulation—8,000,000,000 francs ($527,- 
000,000 currently). Some economists 
contend that cutting the gold value of 
the franc would partially solve trade 
and hoarding troubles. But the Premier 
indicated he contemplated no _ such 
Rooseveltian move. 

He thinks “deflation is nearly over 

. world prices in terms of gold are 
tending to reach the level of French 
prices.” He also threatened to abandon 
the attempt to fix the price of wheat at 
$2. Designed to help farmers, the 
price-fixing had proved unenforceable. 

M. Flandin, an old hand at politics, 








Sergei Mironovich Kiroff (Left), Who Was Assassinated Last 


realized any legislative program would 
start shrill yelps of protest from many 
citizens. But he was surprised to fing 
himself heckled at the banquet. Look- 
ing severely at the disturbers, he burst 
out: “And now I’m talking to those in 
the back of the hall. Those who ask 
the most usually contribute least!” 
Next day 20,000 organized peasants 
aired their views. Marching into Paris, 
they massed near the Arc de Triomphe 
and cheered speakers who denounced 
the Premier’s proposed agricultura] 
policy. After battling police and Mobile 
Guards, the infuriated visitors dis- 
persed, shouting threats to end the 
“political nightmare” by violence. 


U.S.S.R.: A “Treacherous Hand” 
Takes Life of Comrade Kiroff 


In thousands of overcrowded Rus- 
sian homes, radio listeners looked up 
startled at 11 last Saturday night. The 
program broke off abruptly. The Mos- 
cow announcer’s voice cut in: “Com- 
rades, listen to this very important 
news. 

“It is with great sorrow that we in- 
form the party, the working class, and 
all toilers in the Union of Socialist So- 
viet Republics, and the toilers of the 
whole world that on Dec. 1 in Lenin- 
grad, at the treacherous hand of an 
enemy of the working class, perished 
a most~- outstanding worker in our 
party, a fiery and fearless revolution- 
ary ... Sergei Mironovich Kiroff.” The 
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Week, Shown With His Close Friend Joseph Stalin (Right) 
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radio orchestra played the “Tannhau- 
ser” funeral march. 

As a boy of 17, Comrade Kiroff was 
imprisoned under the Czar for revo- 
lutionary activities. Forty-six at the 
time of his death, he was party secre- 
tary in Leningrad, a close friend of 
Stalin, and one of ten members of the 
party’s omnipotent Political Bureau. 

His assassination marked the first at- 
tack on an outstanding Russian ruler 
since 1918, when two men were killed, 
and a woman wounded Lenin in the 
throat. Through a strict censorship 
seeped the fact that the daring as- 
sailant was Leonid V. Nikolaev, a for- 
mer employe of the Workers and Peas- 
ants Inspection Service. 


° 
BRITAIN: Royal Wedding Over, 


London Comes Down to Earth 


“It’s a wonderful day for the dears!” 
A shabby, rain-drenched old woman 
lisped toothlessly as she surveyed a 
London sky slightly less lowering than 
usual. 

London last week treated itself to an 
orgy of pageantry and sentiment. On 
Nov. 29th’s somber dawn, thousands of 
Britishers who had slept all night in 
St. James’s Park and on Whitehall’s 
hard pavements folded their blankets 
and damp newspapers and lined up for 
a long wait. Every window from 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
Abbey gradually darkened with watch- 
ers. Prosperous spectators sought $50 
seats in temporary stands for the spec- 
tacle of a royal romance—the wedding 
of stalwart Prince George, 31, now 
Duke of Kent. 

To sentimental Britishers Princess 
Marina, 27, the lovely brown-haired, 
blue-eyed bride seemed the heroine of a 
twentieth century fairy tale. In 1924, 
when the Greeks set up a republic, she 
went into exile with her parents, Prince 
and Princess Nicholas, and her cousin 
King George II. She was living in 
comparative poverty when the British 
Prince proposed. 

By 10:36, when the first clatter of 
hoofs stirred the waiting crowd, the 
rain had stopped. Gray clouds still 
hung low. Through the mist at a slow 
trot came the Household Cavalry, uni- 
formed in scarlet and gold. Behind 
them rumbled a gilded coach that 
looked like a great golden crown. In it 
rode King George in the blue uniform 
of an Admiral-of-the-Fleet. Beside-him 
sat Queen Mary in silver and pastel 
blue, with the darker blue ribbon of 
the Garter. Her Majesty, they say, 
always feels a little seasick in the 
creaking state vehicle. Prince Valde- 
mar of Denmark accompanied them. 
Three more coaches with scariet- 
liveried footmen followed. In them 
Swayed King Haakon and Queen Maud 
of Norway, King Christian and Queen 
Alexandrine of Denmark, former 
King George of Greece, and Prince 
Paul, the bride’s brother-in-law and 
Yugoslav Regent. Princess Nicholas 
wore a mink wrap over a brocaded 
s0wn of champagne and gold. 

At 10:44 the Duke of Kent with his 
brothers and “supporters,” the Prince 
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Duchess of Kent: Her Voice Rang Clearly, but the Duke’s Quavered 


of Wales and the Duke of York, ap- 
peared in a cavalcade from  S&t. 
James’s Palace. All wore blue navy 
uniforms. Two minutes later from the 
Buckingham Palace gates Princess 
Marina’s coach emerged with her fa- 
ther and ladies-in-waiting. 

With split-second accuracy the three 
cavalcades arrived at the Abbey. The 
Duke and his brother took their places 
at the altar. The choir began the 
hymn “Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost.” 
Crowned heads turned to see the bride. 

Princess Marina, on her father’s arm, 
limped slightly as she walked down the 
aisle. The injury dates from childhood, 
when a nurse dropped her. She wore a 
princess gown woven with the Tudor 
rose—her mother-in-law’s idea. Filmy 
white tulle covered a lace veil and 
swept over a four-yard train of argent 
lame. She carried madonna lilies with 
a sprig of myrtle, from the plant at 
Windsor which every royal bride since 
Queen Victoria has raided for luck. 
The bridesmaids’ white gowns were 
threaded with silver. 

Members of the royal family seemed 
nervous. The Prince of Wales tugged 
at his collar and fumbled in his pockets 
for the ring until the Duke of York 
produced it. When the Archbishop of 
Canterbury read the Church of Eng- 
land service, including the word “obey,” 
the Princess’s “I will” rang clearly. 
But the Duke’s voice quavered., 


Yet no such unfortunate accident 
marred the ceremony as that which 
aroused Great Britain at King Ed- 
ward’s funeral in 1910. A sudden sig- 
nal from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
stopped the pallbearers, non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Household Bri- 
gade, at the top of the Abbey steps. 
The unexpected halt threw the heavy 
leaden casket off balance. It slipped 
from their shoulders to the stone floor. 
At the wedding the nearest thing to a 
catastrophe happened when King 
George got tangled in his sword. 

After the ceremony the Duke and the 
new Duchess rode the long way round 
to Buckingham Palace to give Piccadilly 
crowds a glimpse of them. In the 
palace chapel Archbishop Strinopoulos 
Germanos, head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in London, officiated at a sec- 
ond marriage according to the pic- 
turesque rites of the bride’s religion. 

Shortly after 4 o’clock the couple 
left for their honeymoon. As the pranc- 
ing gray horses and state coach started, 
wedding guests ran across the court- 
yard and showered them with silver 
paper horseshoes and lovers’ knots. 

A special train took the Duke and 
Duchess from Paddington station to 
Birmingham. A motor took them to 
the Earl of Dudley’s Worcestershire 
home, Himley Hall, famous for old 
chintzes and an aquamarine library 


_where all the books have whitish cov- 
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ers. The housekeeper had stocked up 
on the Duchess’s favorite rose-leaf jam 
and flower-scented honey. 

Foreign rulers and ex-rulers departed 
for the Continent. Scotland Yard of- 
ficials relaxed. London settled down 
again beneath the prosaic muggy mist 
and hoped for a sunny day. 

Greek peasants and _ aristocrats 
swelled their exiled Princess’s vast 
total of wedding gifts. One merchant 
contributed a $300 pair of shoes— 
size 5. Royalists remarked hopefully 
that the next King and Queen of 
Greece had been married. 


BOLIVIA: Coup QOusts President 
On Visit to Chaco War Front 


President Daniel Salamanca of Bo- 
livia appeared suddenly last week at 
Villa Montes, his army’s general head- 
quarters in the Chaco 450 miles from 
La Paz. He brought with him Gen. 
Jose Lanza, considered the most far- 
sighted military man in the country in 
spite of the cataract which makes him 
practically blind in one eye. 

The thin, stooped, dyspeptic Presi- 
dent intended to make General Lanza 
chief of field operations, replacing Gen. 
Enrique Penaranda del Castillo. The 
transfer would have squarely placed on 
the ousted General responsibility for 
the fall of Fort Ballivian on Nov. 17 
and the subsequent disorderly retreat 
of Bolivian forces. 

General Penaranda and the army 
had no intention of taking the blame. 
They passed the buck to the President, 
accusing him of ordering the counter- 
attack which cost them their almost 
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impregnable fort. As a climax to the 
row, rumors spread that the army had 
taken the President prisoner. 

At any rate, he did not return to La 
Paz. There Vice President Jose Luis 
Tejada Sorzano, a stout, homely man 
with a bulbous nose, staged a clever 
coup d’etat. “Because of the absence 
of the President, who is in the Chaco,” 
ran the official announcement, “the 
Vice President has assumed the gov- 
ernment.” 

This act was constitutional. Senor 
Tejada’s appointment of a new, strong 
Cabinet was not. General Penaranda 
immediately wired his allegiance to 
the Tejada regime. 

The new President insisted Sala- 
manca had resigned, but some of the 
ousted Ministers refused to resign until 
they saw the document. The published 
version was brief: “Because of good 
and sufficient reasons which weigh up- 
on my spirit, I definitely resign and 
leave the office of Constitutional Presi- 
dent of the Republic.” 


RUMANIA: Essay on Columbus; 
$10.15 for the Crown Prince 


Last week a youthful ex-King 
muscled in on the literary racket of 
dowager queens, former princesses, and 
ousted grand dukes. Crown Prince 
Michael, 13, monarch of Rumania un- 
der a regency for three years, sold an 
article on Christopher Columbus to the 
Albina (Bee), a Bucharest magazine 
read principally by schoolboys and 
peasants. 

Unlike most titled authors, Prince 
Michael still has a chance to get back 
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on a throne. It was his father, Carol, 
who terminated the chubby lad’s reign 
in 1930 by taking up the scepter he haq 
laid down in 1925. Despite Crown 
Prince Michael’s prospects, he received 
only 1,000 lei ($10.15 currently) for 
his essay on his favorite hero. 

After describing the explorer’s early 
days, the author injects a little homily 
on poverty which “gave Columbus 
strength and made him a man of 
great energy and will power .. . Since | 
childhood,” Michael continues, ‘Colum. 
bus dreamed of becoming a great man, 
He had now the opportunity to do 
something really big. He was not 
afraid of sailing to the end of the 
world and falling down a bottomless 
abyss. He was not afraid of meeting 
a huge monster that would devour him, 
His only worry was that he had no 
money, ships, or friends to accompany 
him.” 

Further on the young Prince returns 
to the explorer’s trials: “Let us think 
of the ten years of hopes, anxiety, and 
disappointment preceding Columbus's 
departure on his great adventure. Let 
us think of his ordeal during the long 
voyage.” 

In conclusion: “Sixteen Italian cities 
claim Columbus as their son, but he 
does not belong to Italy or Spain but 
to the whole world which honors and 
thanks him. Nobody accomplished more 
than Columbus. His name will live as 
long as mankind.” 

At the age of 9 the Prince wrote a 
fanciful historical drama which he and 
his schoolmates presented last July. He 
announced he would keep the 1,000 lei 
as a souvenir of his first professional 
literary effort. 


KEYSTONE 


Prince Michael (Right Front) Gives a Piano Recital for His Father (Left Front). Last 
Week He Extended His Efforts to the Literary Racket for a Net Profit of $10.15 
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BORIS: Bulgarian King, Whose 
Status Is “Delicate Question” 








Last May a Fascist coup headed by 
Kimon Gueorguieff put King Boris III 
of Bulgaria into the King of Italy’s 
class. At least he could wear a uni- 
form. 

“What is the position of the King?” 
an American newspaper correspondent 
asked the new dictator. 

“That is a delicate question,” replied 
M. Gueorguieff, “which you had best 
not ask.” 

Last week the King of Bulgaria was 
discovered to have an _ occupation. 
Through the crowded streets of Sofia, 
where Western influence is overcoming 
the influence of the vanquished Turks, 
the monarch affably pushed a light 

() green English perambulator. In it 
gurgled his only child, 2-year-old Prin- 
cess Marie Louise. Occasionally the 

‘)# King paused to chuck the brown-haired, 

: blue-eyed girl under the chin. Then he 

continued his skillful piloting through 
crowds on rough stone streets. 

S00 His baby is Boris’s idol. Though she 
cannot succeed to the throne under 
present laws, Boris is said to be ma- 
neuvering a change in the Constitution 
to make her accession possible. Her 
future may someday affect Bulgaria’s 
destiny. 

To protect his daughter from assas- 
sins, Boris rarely takes her outside the 
yeu palace grounds. But in the palace parks 
sep early each afternoon King Boris and 
Queen Joanna, the Italian Princess he 
married in 1930, stroll with their 
daughter. 

Invariably the King dismisses all 
guards and nurses. Then, like a com- 
mon citizen free from state cares, he 
plays hide and seek, Marie Louise’s 
favorite game. Boris scurries about 
trying to conceal his lean 5 feet 10 be- 
hind trees, while the Princess toddles 
after him, chattering merrily. 

Boris at 40 remains democratic de- 
spite changes in his country’s govern- 
ment. His job compels him to appear 
in uniform and on occasion to wear the 
elaborate red, white, and gold Cross of 
the Order of Saint Kiril and Methodi. 
But he prefers a gray business suit of 
rather “snappy” cut. 

His simple tastes have won the 
press’s devotion. He is one of the few 
European rulers who permits himself 
to be directly quoted. More than one 
correspondent has reported how, during 
& royal interview, Boris has appeared 
alone in the flag-draped audience cham- 
ber and escorted the newspaper man to 
his own photograph-hung study. 

Boris’s courage makes him indiffer- 
ent about traveling unguarded in a land 
Where assassinations are frequent. In 
1925, while he was motoring through 
the mountains, revolutionaries am- 
bushed his car. Bullets grazed his face 
4nd mortally wounded two companions 
and a chauffeur. With cool poise, the 
King grabbed the wheel and drove the 
car to safety. 

A motherless boy, he attended Sofia’s 
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Boris II, Bulgaria’s Courageous and Democratic King 


military academy and university. His 
tutors taught him French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and English. 

King Boris has one hobby utterly 
unique among royalty—driving locomo- 
tives. His membership in a railway 
brotherhood came in handy last October 
when the royal train caught fire. While 
it was still in motion, Boris swung from 
carriage to carriage. In the cab, he 
took the throttle from the injured en- 
gineer and piloted the train for the 
rest of the journey. 

Another time when Boris was indulg- 
ing his engineering proclivities he 
brought a train into Sofia two minutes 
late. The superintendent failed to 
recognize the grease-covered man in 
regulation overalls and proceeded to 
give the royal driver a thorough call- 
ing down for not keeping to schedule. 
The King, still unrecognized, made all 
due apologies. 

Always ready to lend a hand, he has 
turned up among fire-fighters at many 
a blaze. University students once dis- 
covered him doing a snake dance with 
them. Several motorists have been sur- 
prised to find that the sharp-featured, 
blue-eyed man with thinning hair who 
helped them change a tire was their 
sovereign. 


His popularity made. it impolitic for 
last Spring’s revolutionaries to depose 
him—as other revolutionaries ~in 1918 
deposed his father, King Ferdinand. 
Boris has won the genuine love of his 
subjects. 

Last Summer Gheorghi Vassileff, a 
peasant, was unable to sell his colt. He 
wanted it to have a good home. Straight- 
way. he sent it to his King. It was no 
surprise:to Vassileff that the monarch 
sent for him and solemnly agreed -to 
his conditions—that only Boris and the 
baby: Princess would ever ride the 
horse. 

Boris would do nothing to hurt the 
feelings of his subjects. So the good- 
humored monarch chuckles only in pri- 
vate over his latest adventure. With 
his hand on the throttle and Queen 
Joanna in a state carriage, the royal 
train arrived at a wayside station. From 
a group of local dignitaries stepped the 
police chief, extending toward his King 
a huge bouquet. 

“That’s for the wife,” murmured 
Boris, motioning the officer toward the 
Queen. The chief misunderstood. He 
blushed. Stammering his thanks, he 
turned and presented the flowers to his 
own exceedingly buxom wife. 

Boris choked but remained solemn. 
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L.S.U.: 26 Students Get Theirs 
In Huey Long vs. Press Row 





“This damn journalism school is 
turning out newspaper men to write 
against me!” brayed Senator Huey 
P. Long of Louisiana. 

The. noisy legislator, who punctures 
his speeches with profanity and ob- 
scenity, has been gunning for Louisiana 
State University journalism students 
for two weeks. A fortnight ago he 
suppressed the semi-weekly student 
paper, The Reveille, for printing an 
anti-Long letter from a reader. At Mr. 
Long’s behest, Dr. James M. Smith, 
president of L. S. U., told Reveille edi- 
tors they would have to accept faculty 
censorship or resign. They quit. 

Last week, on the magnolia-planted 
campus, groups of students chattered 
about the battle between the editors 
and the president. “If we don’t do 
something we will be branded as cow- 
ards who are told what to do, and a 
degree from the school of journalism 
will not be worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on,” argued Sam Montague of New 
Orleans, head of an organization to 
fight for freedom of the school’s press. 

The newly formed group demanded 
reinstatement of the editors. Some 
suggested the paper be published as 
an independent organ. Finally they 
sent a protest to Dr. Smith and cir- 
culated copies among the students. 
Next day Mr. Smith replied by sus- 
pending 26 students for their “gross 
disrespect.” Monday he expelled five 
of them. 

The Reveille’s editors were cheered 
by moral support from all over the 
country. The New York Herald Trib- 
une carried a stinging editorial on ‘the 
Louisiana Stalin.” The Columbia Uni- 
versity Spectator labeled him “the 
Louisiana Loon.” The American As- 
sociation of University Professors, with 
11,000 members, warned Senator Long 
it regarded “the situation ... as an in- 
fringement upon our great academic 
liberty.” 

Sympathetic students struck, desert- 
ing journalism school classrooms. Prof. 
M. G. Osborn, head of the school, con- 
sulted Dr. Smith, who consulted Sena- 
tor Long vacationing with Mrs. Long 
in Hot Springs, Ark. Dr. Smith de- 
manded the college supervisors stand 
by him in the fight or else “get another 
president” for the university. 

Mr. Long seemed unconcerned. “I 
never interfered with the faculty there 
when I was Governor when they ex- 
pelled some of my own good friends, 
and I ain’t gonna interfere now ...I 
was out of touch with the whole thing 

. I’ve been workin’ and tryin’ to 
get enough money to provide facilities 
for 1,000 additional students. Maybe 
Dr. Smith got impatient. You know, 


this is one way to solve the problem 
of overcrowding.” 

Senator Long’s utopian plan includes 
using the university for propaganda. 
Since 1930, by giving scholarships and 
jobs to professed pro-Long students 
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Huey Long, on Vacation at Hot Springs, Is Serenaded 
by Some Prospective Recruits for His Youth Movement 


and teachers, he has increased the uni- 
versity’s enrolment from 2,317 to 5,- 
000. Carefully he weeded out unsym- 
pathetic faculty members. The last to 
go was Law Dean Emeritus R. L. Tul- 
lis. He was “retired.” To spite the 
Kingfish, Dr. Tullis immediately reg- 
istered as a special student. He still 
lingers on the campus ready to advise 
anti-Long factions. 


ST. MARK’S: School Owes Much 
Of lts Fame to Dr. Thayer 


After St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
N. H., was founded in 1855, Joseph 
Burnett, a Boston merchant, watched 
its progress and saw it bring business 
to little Concord.. The idea appealed 
to him. At length he decided he would 
build a school of his own like it in his 
native Southboro, Mass. He dedicated 
his school to another holy man—St. 
Mark. 

Last week St. Mark’s School, now 
in its seventieth year, lost its most 
noted headmaster—the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Thayer. Since his retirement 
four years ago Dr. Thayer had lived 
in near-by Boston. 

Dr. Thayer’s teaching career began 
at Groton—President Roosevelt’s prep 
alma mater. St. Mark’s first heard of 
the rival school’s young master on the 
football field. In those days masters 
played on the teams with the students. 
Dr. Thayer upset an old bogy by scor- 
ing the first touchdown -Groton..ever 
made against St. Mark’s. a 

A few years later, in 1894, St. Mark’s 
asked Dr. Thayer to become its head- 


master. During the 36 years he held 
the post he made St. Mark’s one of 
the outstanding schools in the country. 

Dr. Thayer always clothed his short 
figure in a tailcoat, and parted his 
graying hair in the center. A strong, 
appealing personality made him suc- 
cessful with students. An Episcopalian 
clergyman, he emphasized the spiritual 
aspect of school life by opening each 
day’s round of classes with prayers. 
On Sunday evenings he read aloud to 
his boys. 

Steadfastly he refused to let St. 
Mark’s expand into numerous small 
buildings dotting the campus. He con- 
fined all scholastic activities to one 
building—‘‘the entire school life should 
be under one roof.” 

St. Mark’s graduates well remember 
the kind motherly influence of Mrs. 
Thayer. When she came to the school 
with her husband she was 21 and very 
pretty. The young headmaster had his 
hands full keeping sixth formers from 
falling in love with his wife. 

Dr. Thayer’s duties did not end with 
commencement in June. After gradu- 
ation exercises, he traveled around the 
country officiating at weddings of old 
graduates or christening their children. 
Many graduates allowed no one else to 
perform these rites. Some even post- 
poned their weddings until the head- 
master could be present. 

In 1930 Dr. Thayer handed over his 
duties to one of his former pupils—Dr. 
Francis Parkman. But he still con- 
tinued joining St. Markians in wedlock 
and christening their children. He also 


~ kept his sly humor to the end. Last 


Sunday, when he left Trinity Church, 
Boston, after the morning service, he 
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stopped to frolic with some children. 
As a handsome limousine passed him 
he tipped, his black hat to the strange 
woman riding in it. “Why, William!” 
a friend exclaimed, “she will think you 
are crazy.” Dr. Thayer’s eyes twinkled 
behind his spectacles. “Maybe I am,” 
he laughed. 


COLUMBIA: $4,000,000 Library, 
“Good for 50 Years,” Opened 


Columbia’s new South Hall library 
sprawls at the southernmost edge of 
the university’s crowded campus in 
uptown New York. 


Early one morning last week Roger 
Howson, perky little university librari- 
an, hopped excitedly into one of South 
Hall’s blue-enameled elevators and rode 
up to his new office on the third floor. 


Since 1926 Mr. Howson has had to 
prance from one to another of Colum- 
bia’s seven libraries to keep them run- 
ning smoothly. Last week the univer- 
sity added the $4,000,000 Italian Ren- 
aissance South Hall to his flock. The 
opening was a great event for Mr. 
Howson. He couldn’t sit still. He pushed 
his way through a group of visitors 
outside his office and disappeared 
through one of the doors down the 
corridor. A few minutes later he 
poked his wrinkled nose into his of- 
fice: “I’ve just lighted the Browsing 
Room fireplace,” he beamed. “It draws 
beautifully.” 

At the opening ceremonies in the 
afternoon, Mr. Howson had to sit still. 
He tucked himself inconspicuously be- 
hind Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and 
several speakers on a platform in 
South Hall’s main reading room. Edu- 





cators, trustees of the university, and 
more than 200 library experts jammed 
the room for the new librafy’s dedica- 
tion services. Up rose Dr. Butler, 
Columbia’s president, clad in a bright 
red academic gown. He described how 
South Hall came to exist. 


Edward S. Harkness gave $4,000,000 
for its construction in 1931. James 
Gamble Rogers drew plans. Soon steel 
workers were swinging up girders for 
the structure which can accommodate 
3,000,000 books and 3,000 readers. To 
preserve the books the architect in- 
stalled an air-conditioning plant which 
keeps temperature and humidity con- 
stant. For the comfort of students he 
placed blue-plush opera chairs in the 
Academic Theatre, a lecture hall on the 
first floor. On the third floor near the 
main reading room he designed a 
Browsing Room, where male under- 
graduates may lounge around a log 
fireplace and smoke while they read. 


Principal dedicator was John Buchan, 
novelist, poet, historian, Member of 
Parliament, who came from England 
especially for the exercises. Almost 50 
of Columbia’s present 1,500,000 vol- 
umes came from his pen. The tall Brit- 
on pointed his long nose toward audi- 
ence and microphone and pinched his 
eyes to narrow black slits. “The object 
of education,” he said firmly, “is to 
train the mind—not to crowd the 
memory.” 

After the ceremony, attendants re- 
moved chairs and replaced the library 
tables. Monday morning South Hall 
hummed with students. 


Mr. Howson says the building will 
serve their needs for 50 years. If it 
becomes inadequate, a story or two can 
be added to the present seven for $1,- 
000,000 more. 
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LAWRENCEVILLE:. A, V. Heely 
Comes From Phillips Academy 


Many persons who have never been 
to Lawrenceville, N. J., know the Law- 
renceville School. Owen Johnson’s 
novels, “The Varmint” and “The Ten- 
nessee Shad,” and his character Dink 
Stover have made the flat 400-acre 
campus famous. é 


Thanksgiving Day the Jersey institu- 
tion had a big time. There was a foot- 
ball game, a sumptuous dinner, and 
moving pictures in the gymnasium. 
Most important was a ceremony in the 
chapel—the installation of Lawrence- 
ville’s new headmaster, Allan V. Heely. 


Son of a New York banker, Mr. 
Heely is a Yale man—-voted the most 
popular member of the Class of ’19. 
After graduation he spent a year at 
Oxford and wrote advertising copy for 
Manhattan dry goods stores. Then in 
1924 he decided he was keener on 
“books ... people.” Back he trotted to 
his prep school, Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Mass., from which he was 
graduated in 1915. There he taught 
English, trained the dramatic club, and 
coached track teams. Soon the broad- 
shouldered and fair-haired master be- 
came so popular he was made assist- 
ant dean. 


At Lawrenceville Mr. Heely will have 
charge of 500-odd boys. 


Mr. Heely’s predecessor, Dr. Mather 
A. Abbott, died last May. In the fifteen 
years of his headmastership he raised 
the school’s: scholarship, urged every 
boy to participate in some sport, and 
started a $3,000,000 building program. 
One of Mr. Heely’s tasks will be to 
finish the remaining third of the un- 
completed construction project. 
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FOOTBALL: Champs; Failures; 
“Experts;”’ Rose Bowl Game 


In most ‘sections of the country, 
pigskins have- been unlaced and their 
windpipes opened. Air hissed out—the 
death sighs of the 1934 gridiron sea- 
son. Many Eastern and Midwestern 
football clubs completed their schedules 
a week ago last Saturday. 

Others went to their final battle 
Thanksgiving Day. Holiday results: 
Pennsylvania, led by Frank Murray, 
quarterback, romped to a 23-13 tri- 
umph over Cornell. Powerful Colgate 
downed weak Brown 20-13. Pittsburgh’s 
huge squad inflicted a 20-0 defeat on 
Carnegie Tech. Kansas State, after be- 
ing mauled by Nebraska in the first 
half, came back to rip up the Cornhusk- 
ers, 19-7. Bucknell, underdog, held un- 
defeated Temple to a 0-0 tie. Tennes- 
see’s Volunteers marched to a 19-0 vic- 
tory over Kentucky. Alabama’s Crim- 
son Tide rolled over Vanderbilt, 34-0. 

Last Saturday a sloppy Army-Navy 
war in Franklin Field’s mud featured 
football’s final big day of the year. 
Speculators sold tickets, some of them 
bogus, for $75 a pair. Despite a down- 
pour, 79,000 fans stayed through 60 min- 
utes of bitter blocking and futile line 
bucks. The Middies won for the first 
time in thirteen years. Slade Cutter, 
an expert flutist.and heavy-weight box- 
ing king at the Naval Academy, place- 
kicked the only score, a 3-point - boot 
from the. 19-yard line in the opening 
quarter. 

Georgia nosed out Georgia Tech., 
supposedly a set-up, 7-0. Tulane upset 
Huey Long’s undefeated Louisiana 
State, 13-12 and added injury to insult 
by sending Abe Mickal, star back who 
declined Long’s offer to become a State 
Senator, off the field on a stretcher. 
Louisiana State has a post-season game 
with Tennessee this Saturday and one 
with Oregon next Saturday. Southern 
California lost to the Washington Hus- 


kies, 14-7, and Texas Christian was 
trampled on. by Southern Methodists’ 
Mustangs, 19-0.. Southern California, 
against Notre Dame and Texas Chris- 
tian against Santa Clara are picked to 
lose again this week-end. 


CuamPions: Football writers disre- 
garded last week’s epilogues in pick- 
ing the leading actors of the 1934 foot- 
ball show. Minnesota, winner of the 
Big Ten Conference title, is the coun- 
try’s mythical champion. Through an 
eight-game schedule, the Gophers were 
near defeat only once. They had to 
come from behind to beat Pittsburgh, 
13-7. Guy Stanton Ford, dean of Min- 
nesota’s graduate school, awarded 32 
Ms last week. He boasted that the 
team could not be matched by any in 
football history, and expressed con- 
fidence that its members would perform 
in life as effectively as on the grid- 
iron. 

Pittsburgh, conqueror of Washington 
& Jefferson, West Virginia, Southern 
California, Notre Dame, Nebraska, 
Navy, and Carnegie Tech., is the cham- 
pion of the East. Alabama rules the 
South, Kansas State the Big Six con- 
ference, Stanford the Pacific Coast. 


In 1902, newspaper headlines read 
Knox 12, Notre Dame 5. That same 
Fall Knox beat Northwestern and 
Kansas, and lost to Nebraska by one 
touchdown. In 1919 Knox was unde- 
feated and untied, scoring 355 points to 
its opponents 7. Then glory departed. 
Several weeks ago Knox lost its twen- 
ty-fifth straight game. Erroneous re- 
ports awarded Knox the longest losing 
streak in college football history. Ho- 
bart College of Geneva, N. Y., once lost 
27 in a row. But Knox seemed bent on 
getting the. record. The boys from 
Galesburg, Ill., dropped another and 
Thanksgiving Day the team bowed to 
Monmouth, tying Hobart for the cellar 
championship of all time. 

Major teams that almost reached the 
top: -Navy, Colgate, Columbia, and 
Temple in the East; Illinois and Ohio 
State in the Midwest; Tulane, Rice, and 
Louisiana State in the South; Washing- 





ton and Santa Clara in the Far West. 
Notre Dame, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Southern 
Methodist, Texas, and Michigan State, 
showed improvement over last-year. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS: Michigan, last 
year’s national champion, lost seven 
games this year. Coach Harry Kipke 
is not discouraged. He swears he will 
get his team back on top in two years 
even if he has to hire the professional 
Detroit Lions to play for him. Southern 
California and California flopped on the 
Pacific Coast. Other failures: Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Brown, Cornell, -Carnegie 
Tech., Chicago, Iowa, Georgia Tech., 
Arkansas, Auburn, Oregon State and 
Princeton, loser to mediocre Yale. 

Two coaches admitted failure by re- 
signing: Bill Ingram of California, and 
Frank Carideo, a former Notre Dame 
quarterback known to all fans, whose 
Missouri team lost eight games for the 
second straight year. 

No ranking or grouping of teams is 
universally acceptable. It is possible to 
prove that undefeated Tufts, playing a 
minor league schedule, is the mightiest 
eleven in the country. Tufts beat New 
Hampshire 26-0. Dartmouth beat New 
Hampshire 21-7, making Tufts 12 
points stronger than Dartmouth. Vir- 
ginia lost to Dartmouth 27-0 so Tufts 
seems to be 39 points better than Vir- 
ginia. 

Navy was only 15. points in front of 
Virginia, putting Tufts 24 points ahead 
of the Middies. Since Navy beat Notre 
Dame by 4 points, Tufts is 28 points in 
front of the Irish. The Wisconsin 
Badgers lost to Notre Dame 19-0, so 
Tufts rates 47 points over the Badgers, 
a team that Minnesota only beat 34-0. 
Therefore Tufts could conquer Minne- 
sota 13-0. 

‘Yet Tufts just squeezed by Williams, 
a team that Princeton smothered, 35-6. 


PREDICTORS: Some “experts” take 
their jobs of picking winners each 
week seriously. Others find winner- 
picking a nuisance. Evidently Paul 
Gallico, swarthy sport writer, devotes 
more thought-to turning out his enter- 


og of the Rain-Soaked Navy-Army Game: Cutter of the Midshipmen Place-Kicks 
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The Championship Minnesota Steam Roller in Action: 
Interference in the Final Game With Wisconsin. 


taining daily columns than he does to 
analyzing football dope sheets. Dur- 
ing the past season, there were less ties 
than usual. This helped the averages of 
most predicting “experts,” for ties are 
counted wrong unless specifically picked 
as such. 
How some predictors made out: 
Per 
wat Wrong Cent 
UNITED DORI is sinciccscsecticitoctsspsishita 151 39 79.4 
(Henry McLemore) 
INTERN ATION AL NEWSSERVICE 275 75 78.5 


(Davis J. Wa 
NEW YORK WORLD- TELEGRAM 308 85 78.3 


(Charles E. Parker) 

Ch a = scuinlnssitalisiiiniaciesstll 164 36 78.0 
(N. A. N. 

ASSOCIATED. “PRESS iplncodaiehdoneheitiidneth 310 105 74.6 
(Herbert W. Barker) 

NOE WS Wy tik btbsctlastnsnctecsnaccsicoinisinds 203 74 «73.2 

i 5 fei ' oo: Sees 106 39 73.1 
(John Kieran) 

NEW VOU We icesscecicien th 200 86 69.9 
(Anonymous) 

CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE............ 481 220 68.6 
(Harvey T. Woodruff) 

NEW YORK DAILY NEWG.............. 73 47 60.8 
(Paul Gallico) 


Ros—E Bow.: The most important 
game of 1935 will be played on the 
first day of the New Year. Two weeks 
ago Stanford was chosen as defender of 
the Pacific Coast conference. Last week 
Stanford invited Alabama to Pasadena, 
Calif., for the annual Tournament of 
Roses game to determine the “cham- 
pionship” of the season just ended. 
Stanford did not invite Minnesota be- 
cause the Gophers are forbidden to play 
post-season football under a Big Ten 
Conference agreement. Alabama, the 
next most logical candidate, accepted 
enthusiastically. 

The Red Elephants of Alabama, 
Sometimes called the Crimson Tide, 
and Stanford’s Red Indians are well 
matched in football as well as in the 
color of their shirts. Observers on the 
Coast say Coach Tiny Thornhill’s Stan- 
ford team is so powerful it pulls punch- 
és to avoid running up big scores and 
creating ill-will among traditional ri- 
vals. Stanford’s one bad moment this 
Season was against Santa Clara who 
earned a 7-7 tie. 

Alabama has been to the Rose Bowl 
three times. In 1926 the Crimson Tide 
beat Washington 20-19. The next year 
Alabama tied Stanford. That year the 





Southerners’ assistant coach was none 
other than Thornhill, now on the other 
side of the fence. Four years ago 
Alabama swamped Washington State 
24-0. 

The Southerners are now coached by 
Frank Thomas who was star quarter- 
back at Notre Dame when the Four 
Horsemen were struggling sophomores. 
Like Thornhill, Thomas is easy-going. 
He has a fund of fishing, hunting, and 
golfing stories. He does not lay down 
strict training rules. If his men are in 
shape he is satisfied. After each prac- 
tice session and after games, he ad- 
vises his thirsty athletes to gulp quan- 
tities of orange juice. On the eve of 
battle, Thomas fidgets nervously and 
refuses to talk football with anyone. 

Some of the Alabamans that Stan- 
ford will have to stop: “Dogs” Free- 
man, a guard who forces his feet into 
No. 12 shoes because he is afraid No. 
13 would jinx him; Don Hutson, an end 
who can run 100 yards in 10 seconds; 
Charlie Marr, a 217-pound guard who 
bowled over everyone in his path dur- 
ing the Tennessee game, including the 
referee on one occasion; “OK” Francis, 
a 195-pound center, who wears glasses 
on the campus and is a fine student; 
Captain Bill Lee, son of a Sheriff, who 
helps his father catch “bad men” in 
the off-season; “Bear” Bryant, an end 
who constantly munches apples; Jim 
Watley, three-letter man, 6 foot 4, who 
weighs 208 pounds. 

In the backfield Alabama’s star is 
Millard (Dixie) Howell, a fragile blond 
youth who in three years has rushed 
the ball more than a mile through op- 
ponents. He eats steaks, worships 
George Raft, Paramount’s sleek film 
star, and plans to get an outfield job 
with a professional baseball team when 
he graduates. 

“Angel Face” Angelic, of Montene- 
grin descent, is another backfield ace. 
He is an expert passer and receiver, but 
prefers blocking because it is rougher. 
Joe*Demyanovitch, back, is a leading 
Phi Beta Kappa candidate and a chess 
fiend. 

Others who will be after the Stanford 






ACME 


Alfonse Goes Around End Behind Powerful 
The Gophers Won, 34 to 0, Their Eighth Victory 


Indians’s scalps: “Young” Boozer; 
“Mahatma” Gandy; James Ryba, a 
worker in a steel mill in the Summer; 
Poe Dildy, part American Indian; 
Charlie Stapp, back, who broke his jaw 
in a scrimmage last year and did not 
know it until hours later; James (Bub- 
ber) Nesbit, a bee lover; and Arthur 
(Tarzan) White, 206-pound guard who 
wears a 17% collar. White earned his 
nickname as a youth when he went into 
the woods and lived alone, shot his 
meat courses, and climbed trees like an 
ape. 

The students of co-educational Ala- 
bama are proud of the university’s four 
Southeastern Conference championships 
since 1925. A women’s Spirit Commit- 
tee circulates among the students, puts 
pep into lazy undergraduates at rallies, 
and touts the great deeds of Alabama’s 
football warriors. Between halves, an 
80-piece band, gayly uniformed in scar- 
let and white, steps through snappy 
formations and keeps Alabama spirit at 
fever heat. 


ALL-AMERICA: Since Walter Camp’s 
death ten years ago, picking the “best” 
players of the year has been a popular 
Fall pastime. Many rate Grantland 
Rice, whose selections appear in Col- 
lier’s this week, as Camp’s only legiti- 
mate successor. But Christy Walsh’s 
All-America Board of Football claims 
to be the last word in the business. 
Walsh will send cards of merit, blan- 
kets, sweaters, and gold watch charms 
to the eleven players he puts on his All- 
America team. 


When Camp named his first All- 
America in 1889, only Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton men were on it. In later 
years he gradually recognized players 
at other colleges but he always favored 
the East. Last week the three large 
news services, Associated Press, Inter- 
national News Service, and United 


Press, offered their 1934 selections. On 
the three teams Southerners filled 11 of 
the 33 positions. Midwesterners came 
next with 8. Easterners placed 7 times, 
the Far West 7 times. 

The news services agreed on only 
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They all picked Don 


three choices. 
Hutson, Alabama) for an end, Bobby 


Grayson (Stanford) and Pug Lund 
(Minnesota) for backfield berths.- As- 
sociated Press and International agreed 
in placing Hartwig (Pittsburgh) ‘at 
guard, Reynolds (Stanford). at tackle, 
and Lester (Texas Christian) at cen- 
ter. Associated Press and United Press 
both chose Borries (Navy) for the 
backfield. The experts had nothing in 
common when they named left ends, 
left tackles, and right guards. 


SPORT SHORTS: Best Trotter 
Jumps From $575 to $8,100 


When a horse wins the Hambleton- 
ian, there are no more worlds for him 
to conquer. Lord Jim, E. L. Mefford’s 
speedy harness racer who won the rich 
trotting event at Goshen last Summer, 
was on the auction block last week. In 
the past, foreigners usually have bought 
the Hambletonian victor and taken him 
abroad to improve the breed of their 
trotters. 

Lord Jim’s fate was decided in New 
York City’s Squadron A Armory. Ed- 
ward J. Tranter, auctioneer of the Old 
Glory Sales, pleaded sincerely and per- 
suasively for a fair appraisal of a 
Hambletonian king’s worth. Dr. Ogden 
M. Edwards Jr. of Kentucky, who bred 
Lord Jim and sold him to Mr. Mefford 
for $575 two years ago, bought back 
the now famous horse for $8,100, top 
price of the three-day sale. Probably 
Lord Jim will nct race again. 

Lameness bothered Lord Jim fre- 
quently this year. He never has looked 
a winning horse. H’s handlers say he is 
a confirmed sleepy head in a stable. 
Even in tense moments before the start 
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of a race he lopes around the track, his 
head drooping somnolently. Only the 
clanking of the starting bell wakes him 
up. 

TENNIS: In 1933 Jack Crawford of 
Australia barn-stormed the Continent 
and reached the top in tennis. Pre- 
viously the calm unruffied sporting 
goods salesman wielded his queer flat- 
topped racket relentlessly “down un- 
der.” 

His reign was short. Last year 
Frederick John Perry, Britain’s clown- 
ing champion, ousted him from the No. 
1 position. The two met again last 
week on Crawford’s home courts at 
Sydney in the finals of the New South 
Wales Championship. Crawford, the 
athlete who takes nips of Scotch whisky 
between sets, won a fatiguing battle. 
The score: 7-5, 2-6, 6-3, 1-6, 7-5. 


BoxinG: Primo Carnera, fistiana’s 
forgotten man, won a bout. But his 
reputation sank a notch lower. The 
huge Italian giant, whom Max Baer 
walloped out of the heavyweight cham- 
pionship last June, met Victorio Cam- 
polo, mediocre Argentine, in Buenos 
Aires. Three years ago Carnera floored 
Campolo in two rounds. Last week’s 
crowd of 30,000 in Independiente Foot- 
ball Stadium expected the 266-pound 
Carnera to win the second meeting in 
the first round. He was in the pink of 
condition. Campolo at 259 was 30 
pounds overweight. He had a large 
paunch. Carnera got the decision after 
twelve tame rounds. 

Go.tF: Donald J. Ross, 62-year-old 
links architect, scored a 66 on the No. 
3 course in Pinehurst, N. C. Ross’s 
ambition is to shoot a score that will 
match his age. 








WIDE WORLD 
Lord Jim, Trotting Champion, Who Was Sold at Auction for $8,100; 
Shown With Charles Mills and Dr. 


Hugh M. Parshall (Right) 
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MUSIC: New Yorkers Turn Out to 
Hear Young American Pianists 





The “Buy American” slogan has 
been conscientiously adopted by pur- 
chasers of concert tickets this year. 
Many young native musicians appeared 
on this season’s schedule. Symphony 
conductors have been playing more and 
more compositions by Americans. Ser- 
gei Koussevitzky, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, revived many native 
works heard once and then forgotten. 
This season the Metropolitan Opera 
will introduce “In the Pasha’s Garden,” 
written by John L. Seymour, a Cali- 
fornian. 

New York critics last week heard 
three promising young pianists—two 
Americans, and a Canadian who has 
taken out her first United States citizen- 
ship papers. Beveridge Webster, Dalies 
Frantz, and Muriel Kerr lacked the 
long hair and temperament generally 
associated with musicians. All were 
healthy youngsters who like outdoor 
sports. All showed talent of which home 
folk might well be proud. 


BEVERIDCE WEBSTER: This serious, 
stocky young man made his American 
debut in Carnegie Hall. He remained 
solemnly shy until the end. Music 
sages were chiefly impressed with his 
technical ability. 

Twenty-one years ago, at the age of 
5, Mr. Webster began practicing under 
his father, then director of the Pitts- 
burgh Conservatory of Music. When 
only 13, the boy sailed for France to 
continue his studies at the Paris Con- 
servatory. 

In 1926, he won the coveted Grand 
Prix in a competition with 60 students, 
playing before a jury of internationally 
famous musicians. No money or medal 
comes with this honor, but it assures 
the possessor concert engagements in 
Paris and other European cities. 


Davies Frantz: There was nothing 
shy about this tall, handsome musician. 
The day before his Town Hall con- 
cert, he was in an airplane flying East. 
Immediately after the concert, he left 
by train for the Midwest. His first 
coast-to-coast tour will take in 65 cit- 
ies. Everything in his life moves at 
top speed. He prefers planes to autos. 

In contrast with his dynamic life, his 
music is delicate and melodic. After 
his concert Mr. Frantz answered ques- 
tions in quick, stacatto fashion: “Love 
swimming. Mother raised the deuce 
with me for giving more time to it 
than to practice when I went to Hunt- 
ington prep school in Boston.” 

He refuses to disclose his age but 
admits being graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1930 with a 
Bachelor of Music degree. Then he 
launched a campaign which earned 
him the title of “Prize Prize Winner.” 
First he beat 100 musicians in a com- 
petition for the privilege of playing 
with the Detroit Symphony. Then he 
won the Naumburg Foundation com- 
petition—and with it a New York de- 
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put. In 1933, the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, combined with the 
Schubert Memorial Foundation, staged 
a contest for $1,000 and appearances as 
soloist with an orchestra. He won it 
and played with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony under Stokowski. Recently, the 
pianist said, several movie companies 
have made him offers. 

The whole Frantz family is musical. 
His mother, Amalia Frantz, a fine 
German lieder singer, still appears in 
Chicago concerts. His brother plays 
the violin, his sister the piano. 





MurieEvL Kerr: After so much mascu- 
linity Muriel Kerr’s red hair and white 
skin made a pleasant contrast at the 
piano. Her excellent performance was 
no surprise. New York heard her de- 
put in 1928 with the Philharmonic. 
That year she won the Schubert Me- 
morial Prize. 

In 1920 when she was 9, Miss Kerr 
moved to Chicago from her birthplace, 
Regina, Canada. For two years she 
studied under Alexander Raab, then 
came to New York as a private pupil 
of Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juil- 
liard School of Music. Later she won 
a Juilliard fellowship. She never re- 
turned to Canada except for recitals, 
and considers herself thoroughly Amer- 
ican. 

Her blue eyes sparkle with vivacity 
when she talks of matters that inter- 
est her. Her favorite subject, next to 
music, of course, is clothes. 


ART: Stieglitz Photos Brought 
“Imagination to Sth Ave.” 


“I would rather be a first-class pho- 
tographer in a community of first-class 
photographers than the greatest pho- 
tographer in a community of nonenti- 
ties.” 

Alfred Stieglitz, now 71, made that re- 
solve in his 20s, when he was wander- 
ing about the Tyrol and Black Forest 
testing his photographic ability. Last 
week, Doubleday, Doran published 
“America and Alfred Stieglitz” ($3.50), 
a collection of 25 somewhat hysterical 
paeans about the grand old man of pho- 
tography. 

Stieglitz started life in Hoboken, son 
of a prosperous Jewish wool merchant. 
His father sent him abroad to study at 
Berlin Polytechnic. A second-hand 
camera soon diverted young Alfred 
from his engineering career. His sis- 
ter’s death brought him back to New 
York, where he opened the once-famous 
291 Gallery on Fifth Avenue. -Review- 
ing its opening, James G. Huneker 
Wrote: “Finally some imagination on 
Fifth Ave.” 

By way of the camera, Stieglitz intro- 
duced Cezanne to America. He also 
displayed photographs of the work of 
many other European painters. Two 
conservative painters, John Alexander 
and William Chase, protested personally 
to the young photographer that his ex- 
hibit of matisse pictures was influenc- 
ing their pupils. 

Shortly before the war, Mr. Stieglitz 
edited “Camera Work,” a magazine re- 
Producing fine photography and con- 
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The $16,000,000 Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Museum at Oberlin, 
Ohio, Where “Art” From the 5-and-10 Stores Was Put on Exhibition 


taining critical essays by such writers 
as Bernard Shaw and Maeterlinck. In 
1917, after 50 issues, it folded up with 
only 36 on its subscription list. Now 
the jovial photographer conducts a 
gallery on Madison Avenue, New York. 


5-AND-10: Oberlin Museum Exhibit 
Shows “Art” Bought at W oolworth’s 


A dime’s worth of art made excit- 
ing talk for citizens of Oberlin, Ohio, 
last week. Mrs. Hazel B. King, cura- 
tor of the Dudley Peter Allen Memorial 
Art Museum, introduced the master- 
pieces of Woolworth stores into the 
rarefied atmosphere set aside for the 
fine arts. 

“Whenever an object fills its func- 
tion with charm as well as effective- 
ness,” she explained, “we can say that 
art has entered into its production.” 

Mrs. King wrote F. W. Woolworth 
Co. in New York for permission to dis- 
play her “Art in the 5-and-10” exhibit. 
The Cleveland office took up the request 
and gave Mrs. King the run of their 
store. As Oberlin boastéd no Wool- 
worth’s, the curator traveled 35 miles 
to Cleveland and spent the day collect- 
ing her “art.” 


Back in Oberlin, she arranged rare 
oriental rugs on the floor, borrowed 
tables from local furniture stores. On 
these she placed the 5-and-10 ware— 
cream-colored china, cobalt blue glass- 
ware, hobnailed lamps, laurel-patterned 
silver, silver-plated tea strainers, grace- 
ful flower holders, and ruby glasses on 
red and white doilies. 


“Art in the 5-and-10” is the first ex- 
hibit of its kind in the country. The 
museum, designed by Cass Gilbert, be- 
longs to Oberlin College, one of the 
richest institutions in the United States. 
With an endowment of $16,000,000, it 
can afford the best in faculty members, 
44 of whom are listed in Who’s Who. 


As the home of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Oberlin has a puritanical strain 
which some of the college rules reflect. 
Men and women students may skate 
in pairs, but may not walk together. 
Smoking is prohibited on college 
grounds and in ali buildings. 

The museum and its grounds were 
donated by Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss and 
John L. Severance in 1917. The build- 
ing contains a fine collection of orien- 
tal rugs, presented by Charles M. Hall, 
an Oberlin graduate and discoverer of 
the commercial processing of alum- 
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SUPREME COURT: 9 Justices; 


Agree on Military Training 


State universities may constitution- 
ally require their students to take mili- 
tary training, the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided on Monday. 

Albert W. Hamilton and W. Alonzo 
Reynolds, conscientious objectors, con- 
tended that the University of Califor- 
nia’s military training requirements vio- 
lated constitutional guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty. 

All nine justices agreed the require- 
ment was not an obstruction to the 
“free exercise” of religion and that 
citizens owe the nation the duty “to 
support and defend the government 
against all enemies.” 

“One who is a martyr to a principle,” 
added Justice Cardozo, “does not prove 
by his martyrdom that he has kept 
within the law.” 


NRA: Government Takes Houde 
Company to Court Over 7 (A) 


Last week in Buffalo, N. Y., the gov- 
ernment began a crucial test of the 
NRA. It sued for an injunction re- 
straining the big Houde Engineering 
Co. from violating the collective bar- 
gaining Section 7(a). 

Houde had been dealing with a Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers Union chap- 
ter, affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and with its old Wel- 
fare and Athletic Association, recon- 
structed into a company union. An 
employes’ election last Summer showed 
1,105 workers belonged to the A. F. of 
L. unit, 647 to the company union. 
About 400 didn’t vote. 

The election prompted the National 
Labor Relations Board’s famous ruling 
of last August: “The only interpreta- 
tion of Section 7(a) which can give 
effect to its purposes is that the repre- 
sentatives of the majority should con- 
stitute the exclusive agency for col- 
lective bargaining .. .” 


Though Houde continued to meet 
with both unions and refused to bar- 
gain with the United Workers, the gov- 
ernment postponed court action until 
last week. Attorney General Cum- 
mings, it is said, still feels his case is 
not airtight. 


Perkins: This week in Harrisburg, 
Pa., the government came to grips with 
the little Perkins Battery Co. of York, 
Pa., for violating the minimum wage 
provisions of NRA. Fred Perkins, its 
neuritis-ridden proprietor, founded it 
ten years ago after a career begun as 
a football player at Cornell and includ- 
ing auto-selling and battery repair 
work on the West Coast. 


He had practically no capital when 
he started making lighting batteries 
for Pennsylvania farmers, but he got 
his business going by accepting time 
payments and cows, wood, and other 
substitutes for money. 








Fred Perkins, Small Business Man, 
Who Was Jailed in NRA Test Case 


Then came the NRA and the Battery 
Code. Perkins, who paid his men 25 
cents an hour—the very utmost he says 
he could afford—declined to subscribe. 
He could not pay the required 40 cents 
an hour without wrecking his business. 
Priding himself on his honesty, he re- 
fused to bind himself to an agreement 
he felt he could not keep. 

A local business man came to the 
rescue with bail. David Love, former 
Democratic whip of his county, offered 
his legal services. Perkins, who is not 
averse to being the champion of small 
business against the NRA, sent clip- 
pings about his case to all public men 
from Herbert Hoover down. 

This Monday, in the third floor of 
the Harrisburg postoffice, the champion 
went on trial. 


MORRO CASTLE: Warms and 
Abbott Arrested for “Crime” 


Since the morning of Sept. 8, Capt. 
William 1l*. Warm’s life has been any- 
thing but pleasant. He saw his ship, 
the Morro Castle, swept by a fire that 
cost 124 lives. A Department of Com- 
merce board quizzed him on the dis- 


aster. Witnesses intimated he had lost 
his head. A Federal grand jury, in- 
vestigating possibility of criminal neg- 
ligence, repeatedly summoned him to 
testify. 

Dickerson N. Hoover concluded his 
Commerce board’s investigation by re- 
porting Warms incompetent. There- 
upon another Commerce board tried 
him and four other Morro Castle offi- 
cers on the Hoover charges, which may 
result in their losing their licenses. And 
last week, while Warms was waiting 
to testify again before the grand jury, 
a United States marshal arrested him 
on a Department of Justice complaint 
charging “misconduct, negligence, and 
inattention to duty” resulting in loss 
of life. 

Chief Engineer Eben S. Abbott, who 
at the original investigation admitted 
not going near the engine room during 
the fire, has also been quizzed and in- 
vestigated. He too was arrested last 
week. 

Both officers were arraigned and re- 
leased in $2,500 bail. They will be tried 
on criminal charges which carry a 
penalty of ten years’ imprisonment and 
$10,000 fine. 


SURRENDER: As Trail Gets Hot 
Dutch Schultz Gets Cold Feet 


In 1900 a son was born to the Flegen- 
heimers, respectable German-Jews, liv- 
ing in the Bronx, N. Y. They named 
their boy Arthur. In due course they 
sent him to Public School 12, of which 
Dr. John F. Condon was principal. 

Arthur balanced this scholastic in- 
struction with worldly knowledge 
gained as a hanger-on in the tough 
Criterion Club. After graduating from 
P. S. 12, he began to try his hand at 
various odd jobs—among them house- 
breaking. The police forced him to take 
a vacation at Welfare Island for a 
month or two. Out of prison, he again 
reached for a jimmy instead of a book. 
He progressed from larceny to felonious 
assault and homicide. Arthur by this 
time had acquired experience and in- 
fluential “connections.” Police charges 
were invariably dismissed. 

Arthur then got himself a steady 
job. At $25 a week, he answered the 
telephone for Joe Noe. The calls were 
mostly orders for the beer Noe was 
bootlegging. Arthur listened attentively 
and learned readily. When Noe and 4 
bullet came face to face, the telephone 
boy was quite prepared to step into the 
dead man’s shoes. 

His new position involved occasional 
murders and run-ins with the police 
who, Arthur said, “persecuted” him. In 
every case evidence disappeared and 
witnesses suffered memory lapses. Once 
city police apologetically returned $18,- 
645 on which the Federal government 
had a lien. On another occasion when 
Arthur was arrested on gun charges, 
police produced a license giving him 
the right to carry a pistol. 

Meanwhile Dr. Condon of Arthur's 
public school days became Jafsie of the 
Lindbergh case and Arthur became 
the Dutch Schultz who controlled boot- 
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legging, policy, slot machine, and half 
a dozen other New York rackets. A 
Federal grand jury investigated his in- 
come. In January, 1933, it indicted him 
for failure to pay taxes on about $400,- 
000 income from his “beverage busi- 
ness.” 

Schultz promptly faded out of police 
reach, while his agents offered a com- 
promise. Their absent boss would pay 
$100,000 to the government and $100,- 
000 to the Presidential campaign chest. 
Schultz did not care which President. 

Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau asked the Department of 
Justice to cooperate. In the Midwest 
Federal men exterminated Baby Face 
Nelson. That deed left Mrs. Nelson and 
Dutch Schultz sole candidates for the 
position of Public Enemy No. 1. Like 
all racketeers who reach the top, Schultz 
was also said to be slated as Gangster 
Target No. 1. 

Into the Albany office of Commission- 
er Lester T. Hubbard came a sallow- 
faced man, his clothes slightly rumpled, 
a moonstone ring from a dead pal on 
his left hand. 

‘T am Arthur Flegenheimer. I have 
been indicted in the Southern District 
of New York for violation of the in- 
come tax law,” he announced. 

“Yes?” inquired Commissioner Hub- 
bard. 

“Well, I wish to surrender.” 

“Yes?” stalled the commissioner 
again. 

“I’m Dutch Schultz,” he explained 
impatiently. The commissioner con- 
sulted his files. Finally Albany’s new 
prison opened its gates. Arthur was 
safe from enemy gunmen. 

Thanksgiving Day the warden sum- 
moned him. Nervously he shied at the 
sight of 40 Federal, State, and New 
York City officers and willingly agreed 
to return to jail in default of $100,000 
bail. There he awaits trial on charges 
that may result in 51 years’ imprison- 
ment—probably in Alcatraz, present 
home of no less an income tax violator 
than Al Capone. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Woman Who 
Killed “in Mercy” Is Guilty 


At the West Riding Assizes in Leeds, 
England, a frail, gray-haired woman of 
62 was tried last week for murder. For 
30 years Mrs. May Brownhill nursed 
her imbecile son, Denis. Then doctors 
told her she must undergo a serious op- 
eration. She had no fears for herself. 
Her only thought was of what might 
happen to Denis, should she die. One 
morning she called her doctor. 

“I have just put Denis to sleep,” she 
Said simply. She had given him 100 
Sedative tablets, placed a tube in his 
mouth, and turned on the gas. 

At her trial doctors testified Denis 
died painlessly. Norman Birkett, able, 
well-known barrister, pleaded for the 
murderess. With emotion he begged 
the jury to “arrest the law a little, do 
a little wrong in order to do a greater 
good.” 

But Justice Sir Rayner Goddard told 
the jury: “The time may come . 
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“J Wish to Surrender,” He Said, 
“I’m Dutch Schultz.” And So to Jail 


when it may be the law of this country 
that an imbecile or an idiot may be sent 
to a merciful death. That is not the law 
at present and neither you nor I have 
the right to make laws.” 

In ten minutes the jury returned with 
its verdict of guilty. As the Justice put 
on the black cap English judges wear in 
sentencing prisoners to death, he ex- 
plained he had no alternative, though 
the jury recommended mercy. 

Mrs. Brownhill gripped the bars of 
the dock with hands that were ashy 
white beneath the cuffs of her brown 
frock. Then, in a quiet, bewildered 
voice, she exclaimed: “But I did it in 
mercy.” 


PLEADED: By Claud Threets of Den- 
ver, guilty to charges of burglary. 
Leonard Mayfield thereupon appeared in 
court. ‘“Threets had nothing to do with 
this burglary,” he insisted. “I did it.” 

Astounded, Judge Charles C. Sack- 
mann asked Threets why he had con- 
fessed to a crime he did not commit. 
Threets stammered: “Why, I thought 
the law had caught up with me for 
what I did in 1931.” Then the prisoner 
explained that he meant to plead guilty 
to the theft of a small sum three years 
ago. The charge was outlawed under 
the statute of limitations. Threets was 
freed. 
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CRASH: Glider Dumps Soaring 
Zealot: °Chute Shut 


The godfather of United States soar- 
ing and gliding was Warren E. Eaton. 
With money made from his Norwich 
Pharmacal Co. (Unguentine, Amolin) 
he sponsored the annual Elmira, N. Y., 
gliding meet, a school of instruction in 
Norwich, N. Y., and numerous other 
gliding activities. 

The energetic, affable manufacturer 
went to Miami a fortnight ago to es- 
tablish a school which he hoped would 
attract the attention of Winter vaca- 
tionists. The school’s physical equip- 
ment—three Franklin gliders, a sail- 
plane, and a Waco power plane—he 
housed in the Curtiss-Wright hangar at 
Municipal Airport. For his instruction 
staff Mr. Eaton hired Harold J. Bowen 
and Earl Southee, both famous New 
York State sailplane pilots. 

Mr. Eaton decided to make a glider 
flight. He and Harold J. Bowen climbed 
into two gliders. Tow cables hooked 
both craft to the Waco. 

While Miami Press Bureau cameras 
clicked from a plane alongside, the 
plane pulled the gliders into the air. 
The planes climbed smoothly to 1,600 
feet. Then Earl Southee, pilot of the 
tow ship, looked back over his shoulder: 
“I... saw that Eaton was having a 
little difficulty . . . I slowed down .. 
Soon afterward Eaton cut loose from 
the tow cable and started to glide away 





Stays 


Suddenly the glider rolled over like a 
great lazy dog and dumped its pilot 
out. Southee “kept looking for his 
parachute to blossom out... but it 
never did.” Down 1,600 feet swagged 
the body of Mr. Eaton into three feet 
of water in Biscayne Bay. 

Men at Municipal Airport could only 
guess the cause of the fatal accident. 
Some suggested that a loosened cowling 
had knocked gliding’s greatest booster 
unconscious. Others felt that the heart 
of the 46-year-old wartime pilot had 
failed before he* could open his ’chute. 


NEW PLANE: Pan American Tries 
Out Wings of Big Flying Boat 


While a drenching rain beat down on 
spectators, a tiny tractor last week 
tugged a giant flying boat out of a 
hangar near Baltimore. Largest yet 
built in the United States, the plane 
was constructed by the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. for Pan American Airways. 

Pilots will fly the great ship over 
Chesapeake Bay to prove her ability 
to land on rough seas and fly for 60 
hours. If tests are successful Pan 
American will use the boat for experi- 
mental flying over the line’s projected 
transpacific route. She is designed to 
carry 48 passengers and 5 crew. 

Some figures on the new No. 5: gross 
weight: 51,000 pounds; cruising radius: 
3,000 miles; top speed: 180 miles an 
hour. 
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DIAGNOSIS: The Doctor Makes 
An Analysis of Gertrude Stein 


For years Gertrude Stein has con- 
founded literary critics. Few felt jus- 
tified in charging her with duping the 
public. Most hesitated to credit her 
with founding a new school of writing. 
Thus with little critical help Stein read- 
ers have had to muddle their own way 
through such sentences as: “A meal in 
mutton mutton why is lamb cheaper, 
it is cheaper because so little is more.” 

Last week Morris Fishbein, shrewd 
editor of The Journal of The American 
Medical Association, made an editorial 
suggestion. After watching Stein an- 
tics in Chicago and reading her book 
of poetry “Tender Buttons,” he be- 
lieved she might be suffering from pali- 
lalia. 

Palilalia is a frequent hangover from 
encephalitis, better but less correctly 
known as “sleeping sickness.” Suffer- 
ers from it repeat words and phrases 
more and more rapidly until they dwin- 
dle finally into an inaudible hum. 

“It is interesting in surveying the 
writings of Gertrude Stein,” Dr. Fish- 
bein observes, in commenting on an ar- 
ticle by B. F. Skinner in The Atlantic 
Monthly, “to find that (she) worked at 
Radcliffe with Munsterberg (famous 
Harvard professor of psychology). and 
that she wrote a paper ... ‘Normal 
Motor Automatism.’ In their experi- 
ments ... they (Miss Stein and Leon 
M. Solomons, another student) were 
successful . . . to the extent of being 
able to perform many acts, such as 
writing or reading aloud, in an auto- 
matic manner while carrying on at the 
same time some other activity. Miss 
Stein reported that spontaneous auto- 
matic writing soon became easy. 

“Thus she said: ‘A phrase would 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, Who Suggested That Gertrude Stein (Right) Might Be Suffering From Palilalia 


seem to get into the head and keep re- 


“opeatingitgelf at every opportunity ... 


The stuff Written was grammatical, and 
the words and phrases fitted together 
all right, but there was not much con- 
nected thought. The unconsciousness 
was broken into every six or seven 
words by flashes of consciousness, so 
that one cannot be sure but what the 
slight element of connected thought 
which occasionally appeared was due to 
these flashes of consciousness. But the 
ability to write stuff that sounds all 
right, without consciousness, was fairly 
well demonstrated by the experi- 
ments.’ ’ 

Dr. Fishbein’s conclusions: ‘“Obvious- 
ly, therefore, the writing of Miss Ger- 


trude Stein ... is quite the same as she 
developed when experimenting with 
spontaneous automatic writing ... The 


ordinary reader cannot infer from this 
writing that the author possesses any 
consistent point of view, because there 
is seldom, if any, intelligent expression 
of opinion. Her writing seems to be 
the result of a stream of consciousness 
of a woman without a past—a personal- 
ity without any background, intellec- 
tual opinions, or emotions .. .” 


° 
MEDICINE: Why Does Rainbow 


Woman Act Like a Chameleon? 


Human skin is almost as susceptible 
to color changes as the vacillating hide 
of the chameleon. Bruises will produce 
black, blue, and green effects. Cold will 
cause a blue tinge and nausea a green. 
High on “hospital hill” in Kansas City’s 
Municipal General Hospital last week 
lay a woman who was making national 
news with her color changes. 

Nov. 20 when 32-year-old Edith 
Perry was taken to the rambling, 
four-story hospital from her drab West 
12th Street hotel, her skin was faintly 
bluish. Rapidly this changed to a deep 
purple, then to red and brown. 
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The hospital’s staff has seen Mrs, 
Perry before. A year ago she presented 
herself. Her skin was a bright red. 
Placed in a scarlet fever isolation 
ward, she refused tests to determine 
her illness. When doctors insisted, she 
left the hospital. 


Several months ago another woman 
patient in General Hospital sprang to 
national fame by crying “tears of 
blood.” Deliberately she provoked this 
phenomenon by holding her nose and 
forcing air into nasal passages. The 
pressure was so great that blood oozed 
into tear ducts. She hoped the publicity 
she might gain would bring her wan- 
dering husband home. 


In Mrs. Perry’s case hospital author- 
ities are not so mystified as Associated 
Press men report. The medical staff 
privately believes that Mrs. Perry 
“took something each time to cause the 
condition—but this time took too 
much.” 

Circus “blue men” generally induce 
their condition by taking silver salts. 
One of the symptoms of poisoning from 
large doses of arsenic and various ar- 
senic compounds is the skin’s changing 
color every few hours. Peasants in 
Styria, Austria, swallow arsenic con- 
stantly to improve their wind for 
mountain climbing. Regular dosage de- 
velops in them an “arsenic tolerance” 
which prevents their changing color. 


Persons who treat mucous membrane 
infections with such silver compounds 
as neo-silvol and argyrol develop an 
“after shaving” blue skin cast after 
years of continued applications. 


Mrs. Perry last week had a competi- 
tor for publicity laurels. A quack doc- 
tor in Ohio offered to cure her free of 
charge if hospital authorities would 
allow her to be shipped to his institu- 
tion. He knew, just as Kansas City 
doctors knew, that the fair skin cover- 
ing her plump body would return to its 
normal color without any treatment. 
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BirTHDAY: The Dionne quintuplets, 6 
months, Nov. 28. Healthy and now cer- 
tain of a “normal life expectancy,” 
they spent their day in five shining new 
perambulators presented by a Pitts- 
burgh admirer. 


® Dr. William Temple Hornaday, direc- 
tor emeritus of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society, 80, Dec. 1. He is carrying 
on the battle for the conservation of 
game birds. 

ENGAGED: Caral Gimbel, daughter of 
the New York and Philadelphia de- 
partment store executive, Bernard Gim- 
bel, and Edward Lasker, son of Albert 
D. Lasker, wartime chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. 


® Marjorie Gould Drexel, 18, member 
of the socially prominent Gould and 
Drexel families, and John Murton Gun- 
dry Jr., brother-in-law of Sir Bede 
Clifford,.Governor of the Bahamas. 

MARRIED: .Natcy Traylor, daughter 
of the late Melvin A. Traylor, Chicago 
banker, and Nathan Swift, member of 
the Chicago meat-packing family, at 
the Traylor home in Chicago. 


® Charles Devens, Harvard athlete and 
former pitcher for the New York 
Yankees baseball team, and Edith Pres- 
cott Wolcott of Boston, in Emmanuel 
Church, Boston. 

ANNIVERSARY: Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
A. Cudahy of Chicago, their golden 
wedding; Nov. 29. Mr. Cudahy, 74, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Cudahy Packing Co., is the dean of 
the packing industry and its only 
pioneer still in business. 

MARRIAGE PostPoNED: Of Lily Pons, 
opera singer, and Dr. Fritz van der 
Becke, ship’s doctor. Miss Pons de- 
clined to comment. 

Divorcep: Lady Ashley, the former 
Sylvia Hawkes, by Lord Ashley, eldest 
son and heir of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, in London. Society women and 
shop-girls who filled the court in the 
hope of hearing details of the onetime 
chorus girl’s alleged infidelities with 
Douglas Fairbanks Sr. instead heard a 
brief undefended suit. Lord Ashley won 
a decree, to become final after six 
months, and Mr. Fairbanks was as- 
Sessed costs estimated at $10,000. 

Divorce Souvcut: By John Cecil 
Lawrence, English barrister, from Elis- 
Sa Landi, movie actress, in London. 
Miss Landi, who last May in Los 
Angeles sued Mr. Lawrence on grounds 
of mental cruelty, is charged with mis- 
conduct with Abram Chasins of the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia. 

* By Ruth Weeks, from Anson B. 
Weeks Jr., orchestra leader, in San 
Francisco. Mrs. Weeks accuses her 
husband of being “‘cold and disdainful.” 


Divorce DENIED: To Lady Vera 


Douglas Fairbanks Sr., Who Was Assessed Court Costs of 
in the Divorce of Lord and Lady 


$10,000 


Hodge who as Countess Cathcart was 
barred from the United States on 
grounds of “moral turpitude,” from her 
third husband, Sir Rowland Hodge, in 
London. Sir Boyd Merriman, who 
next day presided over the Ashley di- 


* vorce case, dismissed the case after a 


jury decided the 75-year-old shipowner 
was not guilty of misconduct. 


“ Diep: Philip Hale, 80, from 1903 to 
1933 music critic of The Boston Herald, 
of a cerebral hemorrhage, in. Boston. 
He prepared for the law, became an 
organist, and finally turned critic. His 
newspaper criticisms were often as un- 
expected as they were penetrating. His 
program notes for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra made him world-fa- 
mous. 


® John Wanamaker Jr., 45, grandson 
of the department store founder, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, in Philadelphia. 
A member of General Pershing’s staff 
during the war, he was afterwards best 
known as a sportsman interested in 
motorboating and fishing. 


® Mrs. Aubrey Neil Morgan, 30, daugh- 
ter of the late Senator Dwight Mor- 
row of New Jersey and sister of Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, of pneumonia 
following appendicitis, in Pasadena, 
Calif. As Elisabeth Morrow she taught 
school in Englewood, N. J., and in 
Mexico during her father’s Ambassa- 
dorship. Then she founded the Little 
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Ashley 


School, a children’s nursery, resigning 
the management after her marriage in 
1932. 


® Other Deaths: Ralph E. Chapman, 
marine salvage expert who first used 
the oxyacetylene torch for cutting 
metal under water ... Mrs. Helen M. 
Scoville, principal emeritus of New 
York’s Scoville School for Girls . . . Sir 
Robert William Perks, leading layman 
of the Nonconformist Church in Great 
Britain and engineer who built the 
Manchester Ship Canal in England and 
the Trans-Andean Railway in South 
America ... Arthur R. Seyferlich, Chi- 
cago’s Fire Commissioner, who died 
after refusing to have a leg amputated, 
because “a one-legged fireman is no 
fireman at all.” 

Sick List: Frank B. Kellogg, former 
Secretary of State (two major opera- 
tions): out of hospital. 

Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt, ex-wife 
of the President’s son Elliott (appen- 
dicitis): out of hospital. 

Anne Sullivan Macy, teacher of 
Helen Keller (operation for cataract): 
surgeon is “well pleased with out- 
come.” 

Gen. Joachim von Ribbentrop, Reich 
Leader Hitler’s personal envoy (leg 
bruised in auto accident): recovering. 

President Thomas G. Masaryk of 
Czechslovakia (paralysis): completely 
restored to health. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: “Page Miss Glory,” the 
Cirl With Unlimited Charms 





“Page Miss Glory” is the funniest 
play on Broadway. The hilarious tale 
of Click Wiley’s promotion schemes 
opened last week at the Mansfield 
Theatre. 

Click (Charles D. Brown), a confi- 
dence man, ingeniously makes a small 
fortune. In a national beauty contest 
he submits a composite photograph of 
Marline Dietrich’s legs, Myrna Loy’s 
lips, Greta Garbo’s eyes, Connie Ben- 
nett’s hair, Norma Shearer’s elbows, 
and Claudette Colbert’s kneecaps. 
Naturally he wins the contest. Report- 
ers arrive. Desperate for a corporeal 


beauty to match his photograph, Click: 


seizes upon an amorous chambermaid 
(Dorothy Hall), whom he names “Miss 
Dawn Glory.” She saves the merry, 
farcical day. 

On the Mansfield stage Click receives 
the $2,500 prize in real money. Actually 
it is only $360, carefully passed from 
box office to stage manager to property 
man. Immediately after the trium- 
phant scene in which Click divides the 





money with his cronies, James Stewart 
and Peggy Shannon, the bills go back 
along the same route to the cash 
drawer. 

“Page Miss Glory” runs so smoothly 
it is hard to realize the difficulties in- 
volved in its early history. In late 
October it opened in Wilmington, Del., 
under the title of “Dawn Glory,” with 
John Sheean in the role of Click. After 
a second tryout in Baltimore the pro- 
ducers, Laurence Schwab and Philip 
Dunning, were forced to admit the play 
was woefully miscast. 

The producers asked Actors Equity 
to make an exception to its rule that 
no play may be closed and re-opened 
in less than eight weeks. Mr. Schwab 
asked permission to close for two weeks 
only for rewriting and re-rehearsal. He 
assured Equity he would retain most 
of the cast. Equity granted the privi- 
lege. 

Friday of last week further trouble 
beset the luckless production. A bad 
cold sent Mr. Brown to bed. The pro- 
ducers canceled the performance, re- 
funded some $400 worth of tickets and 
hurriedly called George Abbott, the 
play’s director, to take the part. Brown 
fooled everybody by recovering in time 
to perform his nonsensical antics for 
Saturday’s matinee audience. 


Dorothy Hall and Bruce MacFarlane in “Page Miss Glory,” 
Comedy of a Chambermaid Who Was Fond of Beautiful Clothes 
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“AFRICANA:” Police Take Charge as 
First-Nighter Brings Down the House 


An elaborately staged operetta wan- 
dered feebly onto Broadway early last 
week. “Africana,” by the Negro com- 
poser Donald Heywood, lasted only 
three days but it made history. 

Hardly had the performance started 
when a massive Negro in a fur coat 
strode down the aisle toward Heywood, 
who was conducting. “Don’t you know 
me?” he bellowed. The audience 
thinking it part of the play, cheered. 

Infuriated by the cheers, the stranger 
grabbed a chair from the orchestra pit 
and tried to hit Heywood on the head. 
Then critics in the front rows decided 
the scene was extraneous to the plot. 
They called police. Before the blue- 
coats arrived, the attacking Negro sent 
Heywood sprawling. 

At the West 47th Street police sta- 
tion, the marauding first-nighter said 
he was Almany Camaro, 29, an un- 
employed school teacher. He and Hey- 
wood both served in the French Foreign 
Legion where, according to Camaro, 
they had worked on the plot of “Afri- 
cana.” When Heywood refused to give 
Camaro credit for his share in the 
operetta, the indignant Negro decided 
to stop the show. The attacker said 
he was sorry and was reJeased on a 
suspended sentence. 


SCREEN: A Fast-Moving Picture 
Of a Horse, “Broadway Bill” 


Columbia spent only $500 on the 
actor who plays the title role of its 
latest picture, “Broadway Bill.” The 
hero of the piece is a horse. But the 
$92,500 paid to Fox Films for the loan 
of Warner Baxter helped make the 
picture one of the most expensive 
Columbia has produced. 

Broadway Bill’s real name is Dyna- 
mite, and he is owned by Bill Hurley, 
a cowboy. Like most famous movie 
stars, Dynamite has a double for really 
strenuous scenes. Trying to get into 
the Kentucky Derby, Broadway Bill has 
innumerable tough breaks—he runs 
away, catches cold, and is claimed for 
a bad debt. In the end, he gallops 
through one of the movie’s most ex- 
citing racing scenes. The double does 
the heavy work. 

The film owes its success to the art- 
ful direction of Frank Capra, 37-year- 
old Italian. Robert Riskin wrote the 
scenario from a short story by Mark 
Hellinger. The Riskin-Capra collabo- 
ration has proved so successful that 
Columbia unites them whenever it can. 
They made a star of Jean Harlow in 
“Platinum Blonde,” and won honors 
with “It Happened One Night” and 
“Lady for a Day.” 

Riskin and Capra act out their 
stories while writing them. Incidents, 
thinks Mr. Capra, are more important 
than plot. Movie fans automatically 
expect a hit when Frank Capra directs. 
They are seldom disappointed. 

Coming from Palermo, Italy, Capra 
started his career as a Los Angeles 
newsboy. He worked his way through 
high school and a college engineering 
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John Boles and Gloria Swanson in “Music in the Air,” Wherein 


She Makes Her 


course. When the United States entered 
the war he enlisted but didn’t get to 
the front. The armistice found him 
stationed at Fort Scott in San Fran- 
cisco. Capra moved to Hollywood and 
became gag-man for Hal Roach. Later 
he joined Mack Sennett’s studio as 
gag-man for Harry Langdon. In 1926 
he won favorable notice for his direc- 
tion of the Langdon picture “The 
Strong Man.” 

“Broadway Bill’ has the usual Capra 
romantic plot. Warner Baxter rebels 
against his father-in-law, a small-town 
magnate, and decides to adopt the no- 
madic life of a horse racer. His wife 
refuses to go with him, but her young 
sister, Myrna Loy, has no such qualms. 
She and Baxter run away and buck the 
luck of the track together, gambling 
all they possess on their one possession, 
Broadway Bill. 


“MUSIC IN THE AIR:” Gloria Swanson 


Returns to Her Fans in an Operetta 


Forsaking matrimony for a fourth 
time, Gloria Swanson returned to the 
United States last February to stage 
a comeback in the movies. She signed 
a long-term contract with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Months passed. Finally 
the studio announced Miss Swanson 
would play in Elinor Glyn’s “Three 
Weeks.” The recent cleanliness cam- 
paign put a stop to that. 

Last week Fox Films brought the 
once-popular star back from her three- 
year absence. She appeared in “Music 
in the Air,” an operetta by Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II. The 
one song she sang in “Tonight or 
Never” in 1931 got her this job. This 


Film Come-Back and Wears Startling Hats 


is her first musical comedy. She does 
well. 


Before her European retirement, the 
glamorous star and her producers de- 
liberately substituted sophistication for 
the slapstick she learned in Mack Sen- 
nett’s pie-throwing school. In “Music 
in the Air,’”’ she returns to broad farce. 
As a temperamental prima donna, Miss 
Swanson is at her best when she fights 
with John Boles, her great love, and 
rages dramatically through stormy re- 
hearsals. Her hats, always a talking 
point in Swanson films, are as notice- 
able as ever—and not always becoming. 


In this story of backstage life and 
the little country girl (June Lang) who 
fails to make good, Miss Swanson has 
fine support. June Lang’s love is Doug- 
lass Montgomery; her father, Al Shean 
of the former Gallagher and Shean 
team. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 


GOLD EAGLE GUY (Morosco Theatre): In the 
San Francisco of the ’60s a sailor jumps 
ship and becomes a power among ship 
owners. J. Edward Bromberg plays the 
part melodramatically. 


REVENGE WITH MUSIC (New Amsterdam 
Theatre): A slow-moving operetta featur- 
ing Libby Holman, Georges Metaxa, and 
some of the finest Spanish dancing on 
Broadway. 


THE NIGHT REMEMBERS (The Playhouse): 
A hypnotic sculptor (Brandon Tynan) lures 
victims with his spell, kills them, and uses 
their “innards’’ for statue stuffings. The 
police have exciting. times catching the 
villain and his daughter (Mary Holsman). 

A ROMAN SERVANT (Longacre Theatre): A 
modern tale of the after-effects of a war 
romance. Helene Millard and Ernest Glen- 
dinning appear as Dr. and Mrs. Weyman; 
Leslie Denison is the handsome interloper. 


SIDESHOW 





SPRINTER: When-an excursion train 
stopped at Driffield, England, a rail- 
way guard went for a cup of tea. By 
the time he returned, the train had left. 
Undismayed he loped along the track 
and caught up with the train—standing 
at the next station two miles away. 


Hipinc Pace: Miss Rose Buck of 
Chicago keeps her money in her shoes. 
Last week she gave a pair to David 
Perkins, a Negro bootblack, for shin- 
ing. In them was $663. David Perkins 
and the shoes vanished. 

BincE: Alex McDougall of Ashland, 
Wis., thought he was having a night- 
mare when he saw his cow, Daisy, 
hiccoughing and waltzing in the field 
with an abandon that wrecked two 
fences. Then he discovered that the 
bucket of alcohol he had drained from 
his car’s radiator was empty. 

Homesick: In Kulpmont, Pa., Coun- 
cilman Armond Bruno heard a noise at 
his door. When he opened it his mud- 
bespattered cat jumped into the house 
meowing with joy. Mr. Bruno was not 
so pleased. A fortnight ago he gave 
the cat to a friend who lives 58 miles 
away. 


PROMISE: Cornelius McCarthy, a 
Chicago hack-driver, picked up two 
passengers last week. “What would you 
do if some one tried to rob you?” they 
asked. “Why I'd let ’em,” replied Mc- 
Carthy. One of the fares produced a 
gun. “Now do it nice like you prom- 
ised.” McCarthy lost $5 and his cab. 

Girt: A little girl in Edmonton, 
Canada, made up her mind just what 
she wanted for Christmas. Instead of 
addressing Santa Claus, she wrote a 
letter to Dr. A. R. Dafoe of Callander, 
Ont., asking for one of the Dionne 
quintuplets. 


MEMORIAL: Place: Bonningheim, 
Germany. Time: Last week. Occa- 
sion: Unveiling of a tablet to Barbara 
Schmotzer who died in 1504. Reason: 
She gave birth to 38 boys, 15 girls. 

RECIPROCATION: In Brillion, Wis., 
Mrs. John Feiger gave her sister, Mrs. 
Oscar Rappel, a chicken for Thanks- 
giving. Then Mrs. Rappel handed her 
sister a diamond ring. She found it in 
the chicken’s gizzard and recognized 
it as the one her sister had lost. 

Boner: Near Argostoli, Greece, 
Souris Melas got two friends to help 
and kidnap beautiful Marianna Rocca 
for the $5,000 dowry promised her un- 
chosen husband. Caught and jailed, 
the kidnapers learned they had 
“snatched” the wrong girl, Marianna’s 
penniless cousin, Maria. 


Stick-Up: In Chicago, Stanley Szy- 
manski looked over the bar of his tav- 
ern into a bandit’s gun. The robber 
announced it was a stick-up. “No, it 
ain’t,” Szymanski said firmly. “I don’t 
allow them in my place.” The robber 
fled. 
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TAXES: *‘Sales Tax or Starvation,” Says N. Y. 
Mayor; Sales, Estate, and Utility Levies Are Voted 


“T never was in a tighter spot than 
I am now, not even when I was in the 
army, and I was scared to death then 
. . - We have got to get $60,000,000.” 


In a shrill voice New York City’s 
Mayor, Fiorello H. La Guardia, last 
week pleaded with the Board of Alder- 
men for new taxes to raise funds for 
unemployment relief in 1935. The larg- 
est city in the country has an estimated 
2,000,000 persons on public relief. rolls 
—two out of every seven inhabitants. 
Toward their support the city contrib- 


utes one-fourth of all relief money, the 


State and Federal governments three- 
fourths. Pos 

With municipal relief ~funds ex- 
hausted, New York has béen support- 
ing its idle in recent Weeks:by hand-to- 
mouth borrowing from bankers. Mean- 
while the Mayor worked. with advisers 
devising new ways to raise revenue. 


Last week he presented his program: 
a 2 per cent sales tax, supplemented by 
an inheritance tax and a tax on gross 
receipts of public utilities. 


The Fusion Mayor foresaw the storm 
of protest a sales tax would stir up. 
As a Congressman at Washington he 
himself had opposed this form of tax: 
ation. Last week he declared: “Today 






there is no choice. It’s a sales tax or 
starvation for the unemployed.” 

Anxiously he harangued the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Board of Aldermen: 
“I ask you to pass this tax, and I as- 
sume responsibility for it. If anyone 
can make political capital of that, he 
is welcome to it.” 

The Aldermen overwhelmingly voted 
the Mayor’s program. 


Levies: All three new taxes expire 
Dec. 31, 1935. The inheritance tax is at 
the rate of 40 per cent of the State in- 
heritance tax, which ranges from 1 to 
20 per cent, depending on the size of 
the estate. 

The public utility tax is at the rate 
of 3 per cent. In effect it doubles an 
existing tax of 144 per cent levied by 
the city on utilities since October, 1933. 
Mayor La Guardia insisted they must 
bear the -burden themselves and not 
pass it on to:consumers, who pay for 
their utility services under. the sales 
tax. 

Heart of the program is the sales 
tax, which is calculated to yield more 
than the other two combined. Effective 
next Monday, it hits New Yorkers just 
as they start their Christmas shopping. 

The city will collect the sales tax 
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Mayor La Guardia of New York: “Today ‘There Is No Choice. 
It’s a Sales Tax or Starvation for the Unemployed” 


from merchants, who may pass it along 
to consumers in the purchase price or 
as a separate item. If they prefer, store- 
keepers may absorb the tax themselves, 
but they must not advertise that they 
are doing so. 

Items taxed: “Tangible personal prop- 
erty sold at retail,” gas, electricity, 
steam, telephone and telegraph service, 
food and drink sold in restaurants where 
entertainment is provided, wine and 
liquors sold for consumption on the 
premises, candy, soft drinks, and sodas. 

Items exempt: Foodstuffs, beer, 
drugs and medicine sold by prescrip- 
tion, newspapers and periodicals. Also 
exempt are purchases in New York 
stores made by out-of-towners over the 
telephone for delivery outside the city 
limits. 

Protests: Approval of the sales tax 
by the Board of Aldermen exploded a 
bombshell among New York retailers. 
Livid with fury, they jammed the cor- 
ridors of the dusty old City Hall next 
day when the Board of Estimate held a 
hearing on the measure. 

“This tax is a dagger aimed at the 
life of business,” fumed the Sales Tax 
Committee of One Thousand. “The 
shopkeepers of New York City simply 
are not going to stand for it.” 

The Retail Code Authority asserted: 
“It will destroy the livelihood of thou- 
sands of small storekeepers who make 
a bare living by serving small neigh- 
borhoods; it will be equal to a tax of 
from 50 to 100 per cent on net profits 
of large stores.” 

William J. Pedrick, president of the 
Fifth Avenue Association, declared: 
“The Mayor knows how bad this tax 
is, yet he has given it his approval... 
It is simply an ‘out’ for the politicians.” 

The complaints fell on deaf ears. The 
Board of Estimate approved the tax 
bill and Mayor La Guardia indicated he 
would sign it after another hearing 
Wednesday. 

The Mayor revealed that at a’ con- 
ference of New York State Mayors on 
Friday he would urge other cities to 
enact sales taxes in an attempt to pre- 
vent business from fleeing New York 
City. “We have got to get uniformity,” 
he insisted. 


PIONEER: In enacting the new levies, 
New York offered itself as a guinea pig 
for other municipalties of the country. 
Experts know of no other city with a 
comparable sales tax, inheritance, or 
public utilities tax. 

About a score of States have a sales 
tax, enacted in most cases during the 
depression. The levies have proved ef- 
fective money raisers, yielding large 
revenues quickly. When the tax is high, 
persons living near the border some- 
times make their large purchases in 
the adjoining State. 

Critics denounce the sales tax as 4 
“poor man’s tax,” bearing heaviest on 
those who must spend all their earn- 
ings on living expenses. Rich men, they 
say, can escape the full burden of the 
levy by spending only part of their in- 
come. 
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RAILROADS: Long Career Leads 
J. B. Hill to the Head of L. & N. 


A frightened mother ran through the 
streets of a tiny Tennessee town one 
morning 51 years ago. ‘“Jim’s lost,’ she 
called to a neighbor. “Have you seen 
him?” The neighbor pointed toward 
the railway yards. 

Frantically the mother raced to the 
tracks, where a locomotive was getting 
up steam. On the cowcatcher sat a 5- 
year-old boy, gleefully awaiting his 
first train ride. Trembling hands 
snatched him off. 

The spanking James Brents Hill re- 
ceived that night failed to dampen his 
ardor for railroading. It was still burn- 
ing brightly last week when directors 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. elected him president to succeed 
Whitefoord R. Cole, who died last 
month. 

From his glass-topped mahogany 
desk on the tenth floor of the L. & N. 
Building in Louisville, Ky., Mr. Hill will 
rule a vast rail empire. It stretches 
from St. Louis, Mo., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, south to New Orleans, La., and 
Pensacola, Fla. Its 8,500 miles of track 
link Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville 
with Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The new president spent all his 36 
business years working for the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
a subsidiary of the L. & N. As a boy of 
13, he learned telegraphy by watching 
the operator at the railroad station in 
his home town, Doyle, Tenn. Two years 
later he won a $100 scholarship at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, where he captained the 
baseball team. 

Graduating in 1898, he got a $15-a- 
month job with the N. C. & St. L. as 
telegrapher at Bon Air, Tenn., a sleepy 
village in the Cumberland Mountains. 
Soon he was promoted to station clerk 
at the near-by town of Sparta. 

His first morning there, he reported 
for work before the station master ar- 
rived. A traveler approached the ticket 
window. “Give me a ticket to Waco, 
Texas,” he said. ‘Yes, sir,” stammered 
the new station clerk. He knew noth- 
ing about preparing tickets, yet he 
dreaded losing a fare for the railroad. 
So he routed the passenger through 
every junction point where the N. C. 
& St. L. connected with a Texas road. 

Local rail officials at that time were 
much troubled by thieves. A gang was 
systematically stealing coal from freight 
cars. One night Hill, dozing at his desk, 
heard a noise from a car sidetracked 
near the station. Seizing a revolver, he 
rushed out to investigate. 

Two burly Negroes loomed up, their 
arms weighted with bags of coal. They 
dropped the coal and lunged menacing- 
ly at the young station clerk. He fired 
in the dark. The looters fied. Next 
morning a trail of blood revealed the 
Shots had hit their mark. That ended 
the coal thefts. 

After a year at Sparta, Hill applied 
for the position of secretary to the di- 
Vision superintendent at Tullahoma, 
Tenn. His prospective employer asked 











if he knew stenography. “No,” replied 
the young man, “but I'll know it in 
three months if you give me the job.” 
He got the job and learned shorthand 
by studying at night. 

After that Mr. Hill rose through suc- 
cessive posts to treasurer and in 1926 
president of the N. C. & St. L., an office 
he held until last week. Today, at 56, 
he is a quiet, wiry man with a small 
appetite and a flair for figures. Asso- 
ciates and employes find him an unim- 
pressive individual, meek, pinch-faced, 
and methodical. 

As head of the L. & N., he will “go 
over every inch of the railroad” on a 
personal inspection tour. Then he will 
busy himself installing more air-con- 
ditioning equipment on L. & N. cars. 
At present the road owns only eight 
air-conditioned cars and uses fifteen be- 
longing to the Pullman Company. 

In the midst of railroad bond defaults 
and bankruptcies, the L. & N. stands 
out as an unusually well-managed road 
with large liquid resources. Except for 
occasional lapses, it has paid dividends 
from Civil War days to the present. 
Soft coal, mined in the Kentucky hills 
and shipped to Northern industrial cen- 
ters, comprises more than 60 per cent 
of the railroad’s freight. Profits van- 
ished in 1932, but returned in 1933 and 
increased this year. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
controls the L. & N. through ownership 
of 51 per cent of its stock. 


TVA: Judge Gives New Deal’s 
“VYardstick” a Sound Whack 


A precise, 145-pound Federal Judge 
figuratively laid the TVA over his 
knee last week and spanked it. He said 
in effect the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity was violating the Constitution. 

From his bench in Birmingham, Ala., 
Judge William I. Grubb ruled TVA had 
no right to enter the power business, as 
such, for competition with private utili- 
ties. The 5-foot-5'’2 jurist, who de- 
mands that lawyers show up in his 
court promptly at 8:30 a.m., challenged 
the Authority’s right to produce and 
sell electric power in Alabama. 

“No power,” Judge Grubb stated, “is 
conferred on it (the government) to 
engage in any private business unless 
incidental -to some power specifically 
granted.” 

Judge Grubb readily admitted TVA 
had certain unchallengeable rights. It 
could improve navigable rivers, provide 
for the national defense, and regulate 
government-owned property. If, “in- 
cidental” to these activities, it developed 
a surplus of electric power, it had a 
perfect right to sell it. 

The broad program of social experi- 
ment pushed in the valley by TVA di- 
rectors was not authorized by Con- 
gress, Judge Grubb decided. If Con- 
gress did give such authority, the act 
granting it was unconstitutional. 

In his nine-page opinion, Judge Grubb 
denied a TVA motion to dismiss an in- 
junction brought by fourteen preferred 
stockholders of the Alabama Power Co. 
The stockholders sought to restrain the 
company from selling its North Ala- 
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CHRISTMAS 





Search of forests yields 
Christmas gifts. 


A continuous search of the California 
redwood groves, in which stand the largest 
and oldest trees known to man, yields 
rare burl, hardest and most beautiful of 
all redwood. Burl, a knotty but light 
wood formation, is not found on all red- 
wood trees, occurring only occasionally, 
the search for burl being similar to a 
search for pearls. 


As a result of these California quests, 
gift-givers, loyal in their desire to give 
the right thing, this year find the problem 
solved. ° 





Destined for centuries to bring 
happiness this Christmas 


Gump’s in San Francisco brings forth 
the gift unusual—a salad bowl of real 
California redwood burl. Slightly over 12 
inches in diameter, 5 inches deep, with 
servers of cherry wood and burl 12 inches 
long—this superb bowl will be delivered 
anywhere in the United States before 
Christmas, prepaid, for $16.50 complete. 


The beautiful natural polish of these 
bowls, casually wiped with olive oil at 
intervals, increases with age. 


No longer need the approach of Christ- 
mas be faced with a gift problem—for 
$16.50 mailed to Gump’s, 250 Post Street, 
San Francisco, California, will bring about 
immediate, prepaid shipment of the gift 
ideal. If you send your card with the 
name and address of the contemplated 
recipient, the bowl, card enclosed, wrapped 
as a gift, will be delivered direct. 


Also available in this light weight, hard 
redwood burl are a larger salad bowl, 14 
inches in diameter, $21.50; coasters, $6.50 
per dozen; cigarette boxes, $2.50 to $11, 
according to size. 
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LATEST PARKER GAME 





Make A Million 


The new sensa- 
tion in games! 
The new “Best 
Seller’’ and 
vogue of the 
winter. 


SMART NEW GAME OF THE YEAR 


Light enough for easy, exciting amuse- 
ment, skillful as you wish to make it. 





MAKE A MILLION, 75c At All Dealers 
Newport Edition, Gilt Edge, $1.00 


Closely following the American game 
MAKE A MILLION in popularity, and 
also reaching the proportions of a vogue, 
is the fashionable English board game. 


now so very prominent and popular. 





NEW MOVES—NEW METHODS OF 
PLAY, not like any other game. Quickly 
learned—the play is rapid! Forward, 
backward and sliding moves over the 
board. Slip in the back way, and surprise 
your opponent. New Card Control, no 
dice, no spinners. 

SORRY—Popular Edition, $1.00 Club Edition, $2.50 


VAN LOON’S 
WIDE WORLD GAME 


Best of all Travel games for young people, by 
the celebrated author Hendrik Willem Van 


Loon. 
Price, $1.50 


For Men and Boys no board game equals the 
famous battle game CAMELOT. PEGITY, 
PING-PONG, ROOK, PIT, Touring, Som’r’- 
set, Tenikoit, Pollyanna EDDIE CANTOR’S 
GAME, “Winnie the Pooh” are famous among 
the 400 PARKER GAMES 


PARKER BROT 
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bama distribution lines to TVA for 
$2,200,000. The complaining group 
charged the company had agreed to sell 
the properties under duress of threat- 
ened ruinous competition from the TVA. 
Judge Grubb gave the government 
twenty days to answer. 

Private utility executives crowed over 
the decision, anticipating that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
might sustain it. 

TVA officials likewise chortled. “The 
opinion of Judge Grubb,” said David 
E. Lilienthal, TVA’s power director, 
“does not deny and on the contrary 
completely sustains the power of the 
TVA to produce and dispose of elec- 
tricity, if it bears a substantial rela- 
tion to express powers conferred upon 
the authority ... It is upon this very 
basis that the Authority has been ad- 
ministering the law as it pertains to 
power.” 

Leading the stockholders’ attack is 
Forney Johnston, Alabama-born attor- 
ney who nominated Oscar Underwood 
for President at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1924. Mr. Johns- 
ton, 55, is the son of a former United 
States Senator and Governor of the 
State. Although a Democrat, he dis- 
likes Roosevelt policies and makes no 
secret of it. Friends say that his legal 
mind has no sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s “rudimentary” conception of the 
Constitution. 

A partner in Cabaniss & Johnston, 
one of the South’s leading law firms, 
Mr. Johnston began his fight with TVA 
as attorney for coal and ice companies 
which regard the Federal project as 
threatening their markets. He took up 
the stockholders’ battle because it 
seemed a more direct test of the Au- 
thority’s power. 

In court Mr. Johnston mercilessly 
flings sarcasm at his opponents. He 
has a tremendous grasp of detail 
gained in more than 30 years of law 
work. While general counsel for the 
National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities he helped Elihu 
Root Sr. draft the Transportation Act 
of 1920. 

Mr. Johnston’s vigorous opposition 
to TVA is believed to have encouraged 
the Edison Electric Institute to take 
off its “mask.” This trade association, 
representing 80 per cent of the elec- 
tric power interests of the. nation, a 
fortnight ago declared open warfare on 
TVA and other Federal power projects. 
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Beginning of a Model Town at Norris Dam, Erected by the TVA 


Newton D. Baker and James M. Beck 
backed the attack by condemning TVA 
legislation as “palpably unconstitu- 
tional.” 

Judge Grubb, who rendered last 
week’s opinion, was born during the 
Civil War. For 25 years he has oc- 
cupied his bench in the North Alabama 
Federal District. Although an earnest 
student of financial problems, he has 
little interest in politics. He likes the 
New Deal and admires President Roose- 
velt but steadfastly insists personal 
opinion should not influence court 
duties. 

In October, Judge Grubb held the 
Recovery Act unconstitutional and dis. 
missed code violation indictments against 
an Alabama lumber man. He regrets 
the demise of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment which he always sustained. 

Judge Grubb at 72 is a lively soul. 
“You boys,” he said for the benefit of 
younger men who envy him his job, 
“need not look for my job because I’m 
not going to retire. The only way to 
get me out will be to carry me out.” 


CHAIN STORES: Housewives 
Horrified by Tricks of Trade 


“We used to put water in the vine- 
gar. We mixed milk with the cream.” 
Canadian housewives gasped last 
week when they learned how meat and 
grocery stores cheated them. Wit- 


nesses revealed the tricks of the trade , 


at the investigation of chain-store 
practices being conducted in Ottawa 
by the Parliamentary Mass Buying 
Commission. , 

Former employes of Thrift Stores, 
Ltd., Montreal, and Dominion Stores, 
Toronto, told how the companies’ con- 
stant drive for profits forced them to 
become thieves. 

Some of the practices: In rush hours 
a customer tendering a $5 bill was 
given change for $1. Clerks weighed 
out packaged sugar at fifteen ounces 
to the pound. Purchasers ordering a 
quantity of goods were overcharged a 
few cents. Salesmen pressed their 


thumbs on the scales or manipulated 
the weight by pulling a string. Five 
or ten pounds of salt were mixed with 
100 pounds of sugar. 

Ex-employes said the company su- 
pervisors knew and approved of these 
One witness quoted John 


tricks. 
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Schafran, general manager of Thrift 
Stores, aS opening a meeting of store 
managers with the words: “Every 
damned man in this crowd is a crook 
and we know it.” 

The revelations hurt the pride of 
Canadian grocery store managers. 
Some 200 of them, meeting in protest, 
termed the evidence false. ‘Chain 
stores in general,” they insisted, “adopt 
the policy of dismissing immediately 
any employes found to have cheated 
customers.” 
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COTTON: Planting Cut 25% “‘to 


Avoid Disastrous Surpluses” 


King Cotton rules a vast area in,the 
South, sweeping from the Carolinas to 
Texas and Oklahoma. In drafty one- 
room cabins, in stately Colonial houses 
on the edge of upland fields, the fleecy 
white staple is bread and butter. 

Southern thoughts turned northward 
last week. What were the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration’s plans for 
the 1935 cotton crop? The decision 
rested with the youthful Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. Would 
he continue for the second year the 
two-year contracts signed early in 1934 
by more than a million farmers, or 
would he cancel them? 

The Roosevelt administration’s cot- 
ton program started in the Summer of 
1933 when farmers were urged to plow 
under ripening cotton for the first time 
in the history of the South. Collapsing 
markets during depression years, as- 
sisted by a bumper crop in 1931, had 
resulted in huge cotton carry-overs, 
and knocked prices down to record 
levels (4.6 cents a pound on the farm 
in 1932). The 1928 crop brought in 
nearly $1,500,000,000. The 1932 crop 
sold for less than $500,000,000. The 
South faced ruin. 

To save the situation AAA launched 
its famous plowing-under program. 
Spurred on by bonuses, farmers turned 
under some 10,000,000 planted acres, 
eliminating 4,000,000 potential bales. 

In 1934 came the AAA voluntary 
crop-control program, which puts acres 
out of commission before they are 
planted. More than half of 2,000,000 
cotton farmers, controlling nearly 90 
per cent of total acreage, signed the 
two-year contracts. President Roose- 
velt helped the program by permitting 
first 10 and then 12 cents a pound loans 
on cotton to farmers who cooperated, 
thus virtually guaranteeing these prices 
in addition to the bonuses. 

Last week, with the eyes of the 
South upon him, Secretary Wallace 
pointed to the clear mandate under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to main- 
tain a balance between production and 
consumption. Then he laid down the 
terms for the 1935 crop-control pro- 
gram. Under AAA auspices, he ordered 
farmers to make a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in acreage planting for 1935, based 
on the average number of acres culti- 
vated during the 1928-1932 period. This 
was the maximum slash possible under 
the contracts, which called for a 40 
per cent cut in 1934. 

AAA officials estimated a probable 












Tip to Husbands: 


Trade in Christmas Neckwear and 
the Slippers for this practical 


/Black Beauty Leather Coat 


"10... 


PIGGRAIN * HORSEHIDE * SUEDE 
(IN GOLDEN CALFSKIN . . . $13.50) 


Every BLOCK-BILT Coat If relatives and friends are modern, 
has these outstan ding chances are they’ve selected a BLOCK- 


features for comfort !  BILT Leather Jacket for you. But if 
you’ve any doubt, buy one now from 


Sp eee Ce eee your favorite man’s store. Sportswing 
Each coat cut and matched by hand e 2 ‘ 

. ‘ back; lightweight flexible leathers; riv- 
@ Reinforced sleeve inseams prevent ripping 

@ Leather lined cuffs and pocket flaps eted talon fastener; six smart shades. 
@ Cuffs adjustable for proper sleeve length No need for disappointment—if your 
@ Talon fasteners riveted in to stay dealer hasn’t this model, pin your check 
> enna en ae to the order form below and mail now. 


@ Double stitched buttonholes throughout 


Be your own Santa Claus! Send this coupon today! 





1 BLACK HORSEHIDE 
O NATURAL PIGGRAIN 







H. & L. Block, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ries yourself on board a 
luxurious President Liner, cruising Round 
the World to all those thrilling places you've 
read about and longed to see—Honolulu, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Suez, Naples and a dozen other storied 
ports! Imagine yourself riding a ricksha down 
Nanking Road in Shanghai, shopping for silks 
and ivory; shooting the breathtaking Pag- 
sanjan Rapids near Manila; standing in awed 
silence before the incomparable Taj Mahal! 


ROUND 
THE 


Her sail spread, a junk noses seaward from Hongkong 


Your world cruise need no longer be a dream. 
You can take it now on a President Liner for 
only $8, First Class, a day—as little, almost, 
as it costs to stay at home. You can go around 
in 104 days. Or you can stopover en route, 
_ make interesting sidetrips, and continue on a 
later President Liner. Your ticket is good for 
two whole years. 

President Liners sail regularly from New 
York to California, thence via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route to the Orient and Round the 
World. Your travel agent will be glad to tell 
you all about the President Liners and where 
they go. Or see any of our offices—604 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 110S. Dearborn St.,Chicago; 
311 California St.,San Francisco; 514 W.Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; Washington, D.C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 
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planting of 34,400,000 acres next year, 
compared with 28,000,000 in 1934. They 
forecast a 1935 crop of about 12,000,000 
bales and foresaw bounty payments to 
farmers of nearly $95,000,000. Latest 
estimates place this year’s production 
at 9,637,000 bales and bounty pay- 
ments at approximately $117,000,000. 

The bounties are given in the form of 
rent which the government pays for 
the acreage withheld from cultivation, 
and as parity payments based on cot- 
ton going into domestic consumption. 
The parities are an outright bonus to 
compensate the farmer for the tariff 
protection afforded many of the things 
he must buy. Next year rental pay- 
ments will be held at the 1934 level 
of 3% cents a pound on the average 
yield of the uncultivated acreage. 
Parity payments will be increased from 
1 cent to 1% cents a pound. 

AAA’s funds are derived from a 
processing tax of 4.2 cents a pound, 
imposed on the manufacturer as raw 
cotton moves into finished articles. A 
portion of the tax, at least, eventually 
is borne by the consumer. 

Cotton States are not entirely satis- 
fied with the government’s program. 
Authorities point to artificially high 
prices for cotton maintained by govern- 
ment loans and other devices. High 
prices, they claim, have lost America 
its foreign market. October exports 
were below 1,000,000 bales for the first 
time in many years; the United States 
no longer supplies 60 per cent of the 
world’s cotton; foreign production is 
increasing. These are ominous signs, 
they say, fearing a permanent loss of 
export trade. 

But Secretary Wallace is determined 
“to avoid the danger of piling up new 
and disastrous surpluses.” The indi- 
cated carry-over on Aug. 1, 1935, is be- 
tween 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 bales, 
about double the “normal.” 

“These persons (the critics) believe 
that foreign buyers would take in- 
creasing quantities of American cot- 
ton at SOME price,” he said. “They 
have apparently not considered the fact 
that a situation could easily develop 
which might result in producing a sur- 
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In the Land of Cotton, Where They Now Think in Terms of AAA 
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plus amount of American cotton that 
could not be SOLD abroad at ANY 
price. In 1931 and 1932, United States 
maintained a relatively high volume of 
exports but prices to farmers were 
around 5 and 6 cents during those two 
years. I do not believe that unlimited 
production which, with other factors, 
forced prices down but maintained a 
high volume of exports proved to be 
any great benefit to the cotton farmer.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: First 11 
Months of ’34, 57 Banks Fail 


Only 57 banks failed in the first 
eleven months of this year, reports the 
Federal Reserve Board. This compares 
with a yearly average of 900 bank fail- 
ures from 1921 through 1932. Officials 
attributed much of the improvement to 
deposit insurance. Only seven of the 
closed banks were members of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. 

FDIC announced that 800,000 bank 
depositors in the country—1% per cent 
of the total—hold title to two-thirds of 
all bank deposits. Experts explained 
that the figures do not imply undue con- 
centration of wealth. The 800,000 big 
depositors include corporations owned 
by thousands of small stockholders. 

Citizens are growing thriftier. The 
American Bankers Association reported 
that total savings deposits increased 3!» 
per cent in the year ended June 30, 1934. 
They are still 23.2 per cent below the 
1930 peak. 

Dracons: Last Saturday a big 
truck splashed through New York’s 
rain saturated financial district. When 
it stopped in front of the squat granite 
building at the southeast corner .of 
Broad and Wall Streets, several men 
unloaded 122 packing cases and ar- 
ranged them along the curb. 

Passing messenger boys and bank 
presidents gaped with equal curiosity. 
On the boxes red-painted dragons leered 
at them. J. P. Morgan’s Christmas 
shipment of tea—six tons of it—had ar- 
rived from China. 
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Twenty-one years ago Mr. Morgan 
inherited from his father the custom of 
giving friends boxes of tea as Christ- 
mas gifts. Names of the favored re- 
cipients have always been carefully 

uarded. 

In 1932 the arrival of Mr. Morgan’s 
tea attracted unusual excitement. Ru- 
mor had circulated that the dragon- 
stamped boxes contained jewels and 
gold. 


ReEcOovERY: “By comparison with other 
countries the United States since 1929 
has shown the greatest increase in its 
_ Federal debt and has made the least 
progress toward recovery.” Thus re- 
ports the conservative First National 
Bank of Boston in a study of the United 
States, Canada, and eight European 
countries. It found that the United 
States public debt jumped 60 per cent 
from 1929 to August, 1934. Industrial 
activity last August stood at 62 per 
cent of the 1929 monthly average. 

Great Britain showed the smallest 
increase in public debt with a 3 per cent 
rise. Yet her August industrial activity 
was only 1 per cent below 1929. In 
Sweden, business this August was 2 per 
cent better than the 1929 average. 

The bank concluded: “In this coun- 
try there has been continued emphasis 
placed upon large public expenditures 
.. . But no steady advance has been 
made toward recovery ... The only 
way to recovery is through the balanc- 
ing of the budget.” 

FARMERS: American farmers’ cash 
income for October jumped $48,000,000 
over September and reached a level 
$116,000,000 higher than during Octo- 
ber, 1933. More than one-tenth of this 
October’s $736,000,000 total came from 
AAA rental and benefit payments. 
Emergency sale of cattle and sheep 
in the drought-stricken areas accounted 
for $29,000,000. Farm products brought 
in the rest. 


RELIEF: Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, the country’s biggest, 
reached San Francisco last week with 
good and bad news. After a tour of 
the country he told the Commonwealth 
Club of the Golden Gate city that there 
has been “a real upturn in the trend 
of business and recovery from the 
pessimism which had existed during 
the Summer months.” 

But Mr. Aldrich spoke gloomily of 
public works programs for the relief 
of unemployed. He estimated that 
“work relief costs anywhere from 
twice to four times as much as the 
cost of home relief.” 

MOONSHINE: Monday Irvin S. Cobb, 
famous author, gave the federal alcohol 
control administration a hand in its ef- 
forts to define “cawn” whisky: 

“This here fiery stuff called corn 
Whisky . . . is an unlawful off-shoot 
from the bourbon tribe and .. . is re- 
garded as but an illegitimate orphan 
of the royal line, born out of wedlock 
in the shine of the moon, left as a 
foundling on the doorstep of some con- 
venient bootlegger, and abounding in 
fusel oil.” 


RADIO 


OPERA: “Rigoletto” Is Put to 
Work Booming Coffee Sales 





“It’s hard to be funny at a wake!” 
Deems Taylor sputtered sarcastically 
into a National Broadcasting Co. micro- 
phone. 

For about 55 minutes, Eddie Cantor 
had been saying goodbye to the vast 
audience he had acquired during three 
years on the Chase & Sanborn hour, 
which netted him about $500,000. The 
former Ziegfeld blackface comedian 
was in a sentimental mood. Appar- 
ently Mr Taylor found the lengthy 
adieu a bit wearing. 

His dig left the popular comic no 
time for a come-back. The composer 
of “The King’s Henchman” went on to 
describe Chase & Sanborn’s new opera 
programs, that will take Cantor’s 
place. The first broadcast was last 
Sunday night at 8 E.S.T. 

“We have formed this opera com- 
pany to bring to Radio’s audience 
many of the world’s greatest stories, 
told by the world’s great authors and 
playwrights in the librettos of our 
famous operas . . . Now please don’t 
be alarmed; we’re not trying to edu- 
cate anybody. On the contrary, we 
hope to prove that no one needs any 
special training in order to enjoy grand 
opera.” 

The first opera was “Rigoletto.” John 
Charles Thomas and 100-odd singers 
and musicians tried their best to make 
listeners forget Cantor’s songs and re- 
member Verdi's. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., the coffee 
company’s advertising agency, believes 
“there is a definite trend in radio for 
good music.” Radio schedules prove 
that others share this conviction. With- 
in two weeks, Listerine will put the 
Metropolitan Opera Company on NBC. 
Ford’s Symphony Orchestra plays on 
the Columbia chain. On WJZ, General 
Motors is presenting famous concert 
artists. 

Chase & Sanborn look to three men 
to sell their radio operas. One is Wil- 
fred Pelletier, 49-year-old French- 
Canadian conductor, who is the hus- 
band of Queena Mario, Metropolitan 
Opera diva. Since 1917 he has con- 
ducted French and Italian operas at 
the Met. Mr. Pelletier’s only hobby is 
collecting statues of penguins. Roland 
Young has the same habit. 

The second is Joseph Bentonelli, a 
tenor. He was born Joe Benton in 
Sayre, Okla., 30-odd years ago. He found 
that his name distracted people from 
his singing, so he changed it to 
Giusseppe Bentonelli and got a job with 
the Chicago Opera Company. Adver- 
tising men persuaded him to change 
Giusseppe back to Joseph for radio 
work. They are now trying to con- 
vince him that for air purposes Ben- 
ton is better than Bentonelli. 

Last but not least comes Deems 
Taylor. The radio master of cere- 
monies got his start in journalism edit- 
ing the Western Electric Co.’s house 
organ. At night he studied music. 


GENERAL 
MILLS, 1c. 


26th Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


November 30, 1934 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., anmounce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50, which is the 26th con- 
secutive dividend, per share upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, yable 
January 2, 1935, to all preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 14, 1934. Checks will be mailed. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. 





(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
WHY NOT 



























Hospitality in architecture... 
welcome in wide terraces. A 
range of purple peaks for 
a front view, and the whole 
Pacific to play in. May at her 
loveliest a constant guest, 
with the smart world from 
everywhere come to enjoy. 

Dining room delicacies that } I 
emphasize Hawaiian love of 

living. The Royal Hawaiian 

suggests the necessity for a 

new term for “hotel,” and a 

new term for the value its 

rates offer. 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel 


on the beach at Waikiki 
ARTHUR BENAGLIA, Managing Director 
For information, reservations, and literature, kindly 
communicate with— 


MATSON LINE 
New York, 535 -Sth Ave. - 230 N aeaiers Ave. 
SanFrancisco,215 Market St. - 7305. ° 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. - Portland, 327 S.W. Pine 
or any steamship, railway, or travel agency. 
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The Great White Fleet is a 
key that opens magic portals 
. . « to new joys of tropical 
travel, afloat and ashore. All 
outside rooms, outdoor swim- 
ming pools, deck ballrooms, 
orchestras, famed service and 
cuisine. You'll sense at once, 
aboard these trim spotless 
liners, the pleasant informality, 
created by congenial guests 
and a gracious host. 


And, too, in all the strange 
and tempting ports of these 
varied itineraries, your host 
holds a golden key. Thirty- 
three years of cruising tropic 
waters have made the Great 
White Fleet an able guide, 
talented in seeking out rare 
pleasures. 

FROM NEW YORK—A wide selec- 
jion of cruises of 10 to 20 days— 
variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. 
Rates vary from $130 to $245 
minimum. Sailings Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 

Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


bly any authorized tourist a 
Oh, "Prait Company, Pier North 


% River, or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Since then he has written more than 50 
compositions. In 1927 Taylor saw fame 
glitter brightest. With Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay he wrote an opera, “The 
King’s Henchman,” which was pro- 
duced by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. In 1931 the Met. put on his 
second, “Peter Ibbetson.” 

The Manhattan-born musician now 
resides in Stamford, Conn., where he 
has a combination carpenter shop and 
music library. He likes to build cab- 
inets in his spare time. He has been 
divorced twice. In 1929, he promised 
to write a book about opera for Simon 
& Schuster. But neither publishers’ 
phone calls, telegrams, nor memoran- 
dums have succeeded in getting him 
started. He always replies: “I’m too 
busy.” 

Simon & Schuster are sure he will 
write it someday. 


SOUND EFFECTS: Noises Heard on 
The Air Originate in a “Madhouse” 


“This place is a madhouse!” snapped 
busy Ray Kelly, head man of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s sound effects 
department. “The unusual is the usual 
with us, and vice versa.” 

Buried in the back of a fifth floor in 
New York’s Radio City, Kelly and his 
assistants were busy last week deVising 
sound effects for the Chase & Sanborn 
opera series. First they studied the 
script for cues. Then they combed 
their catalogues of 10,000 different 
sounds. 

Importance of sound effects in radio 
is steadily growing. Five years ago 
the network had only one sound man 
to serve thirteen shows a week. He had 
no fund with which to buy noise gadg- 
ets. Today a staff of fourteen is busy 
decorating 150 shows with noises. The 
weekly bill for equipment is about $600. 

The 29-year-old sound supervisor is 
bored when curious fans ask him how 
things work. 

“In most cases we use the exact 
sound. We’ve got lots of squeaky 
doors, clocks, whistles, baseball bats, 
windows, and records. We have 400 
recordings of actual disasters, sham 
battles, and storms.” 

When they cannot duplicate the sound 
mechanically, Mr. Kelly’s men invent 
substitutes. 


TECHNIQUE: Crackling of cellophane 
and the sound of fruit baskets being 
ripped apart give the illusion of a rip- 
roaring fire. An air pump gives the 
swish of a fireman’s hose. 

Bird seeds splattered on parchment 
paper make the sound of heavy rain. 

A man beating his chest sounds like 
a football player or burglar running on 
turf. 

Suction stops used by plumbers to 
unclog ‘kitchen drains are pounded on 
wood to imitate the clop-clop of a milk- 
man’s horse. 

A recording of the Illinois National 
Guard’s Spring maneuvers provides 
the sound of any battle. At half-speed 
the same battle records like an auto- 
mobile crash. 

Mr. Kelly’s toughest task is turning 
down job-seekers. About 50 persons 
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who think they can imitate birds, ani- 
mals, auto-horns, and sirens better than 
he can call on him each week. “Any 
of my men can imitate those sounds, 
It just takes a little practice,” Mr. Kel- 
ly explained. 

Two weeks ago a gun was scheduled 
to go off during the Showboat program. 
The sound man discovered he had no 
blank cartridges. “I did the next best 
thing,” he said. “I slammed a door.” 


NEW PROGRAM: NBC Presents 
N. B. C’s 3 Hours of Dancing 


UNEEDA DANCE. The National 
Biscuit Co. felt the nation did. So last 
week it gave butchers, bakers, and but- 
ter and egg men a chance to stage 
dance marathons in their own homes, 
The reason for their generosity: 
UNEEDA BISCUIT. 

To help sell more cakes, cookies, and 
crackers, NBC-WEAF began last Sat- 
urday night at 10:30 E.S.T. to broad- 
cast three solid hours of rhumbas, cari- 
ocas, fox-trots, and waltzes. Each week 
dance fiends in 57 cities from coast to 
coast will have their toes tempted by 


“Uncle Don” Carney, Hired to Give 
Dignity to Radio Dance Program 


three fine orchestras. At 1:30 the tire- 
less musicians will repeat their selec- 
tions for Pacific slope listeners. Each 
man will receive $12 an hour—union 
scale. 

Some competitors of McCann-Erick- 
son, the biscuit company’s advertising 
agents, feel the giant broadcast will 
never earn its keep. It will cost $1,- 
250,000 a year. But the biscuit makers 
think they got a bargain. NBC evening 
rates after 10:30 P.M. are the same 
price as afternoon rates—about $7,000 
an hour (half-price). After listening 
to 125 jazz bands, Joseph Bonime, 
McCann-Erickson’s musical director, 
chose Benny Goodman, Kel Murray, 
and Xavier Cugat for the Saturday 
evening grind. 

Goodman, 25, “the hottest clarinet 
player in the country,” will play fast 
numbers. Murray, who changed his 
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name from Murray Kelner for the oc- 
casion, Will have his 25 men play 
“sweet tunes.” 

Most interesting of the maestros is 
Barcelona-born Xavier Cugat. As a 
concert violinist he came from Spain 
nineteen years ago with Caruso and 
found that “you need $25,000 to become 
known.” To get the money he aban- 
doned concert work for Hollywood. 
There he organized the first tango 
band north of Mexico and married Car- 
men Castillo, an alluring Latin who 
doubled in films for Dolores Del Rio. 
Cugat prides himself on the fact that 
his band made one of the first talkie 
shorts. “In those days I had to fur- 
nish even the sets! Then I had to wait 
six months to get paid by those Warner 
Brothers.” 

After McCann-Erickson decided on 
its bands, mimeograph machines ran 
overtime. For more than a month they 
stuffed radio editors’ mailboxes with 
daily releases. The customary bally- 
hoo copy carried an odd announcement: 
“Uncle Don” Carney would be master 
of ceremonies. What was a children’s 
entertainer doing on a dance broad- 
cast? “To keep listeners from thinking 
our ‘Let’s Dance’ program is a brawl,” 
the sponsors explained. 


BROADCASTS DEC. 8-14 


Light face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


(8th): Harvard-Oxford: 
collegiate debate. The American univer- 
sity supports the negative on the subject: 
“Resolved: That an Anglo-American al- 
liance should be maintained for the pres- 
ervation of world peace.” 3:00 E.T.; 2: 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
SUN. (9th): Hammerstein’s Music Hall: Re- 

creation of a gay ’90s vaudeville show, di- 

rected by Ted Hammerstein, grandson of 

Oscar Hammerstein, famous producer, 2:30 

E.T.; 1:80 C.T.; 12:80 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. 

CBS. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Bruno 

Walter conducts the symphony for his 

fourth consecutive year. The program of- 

fers Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice’”’ in 
concert form, with Maria Olszewska, con- 

tralto, Grete Stueckgold, soprano, and a 

chorus of 100 members of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera Association, 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 

1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (10th): Minstrel Show: End-men, inter- 
locutor, Irish ballads, clog-dancing, tam- 
bourines, and all the trimmings. Worth 
while for those who like minstrel shows. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES. (11th): Ben Bernie: His orchestra. 

“The Old Maéstro” is still in good form, 

slipping in amusing wise-cracks between 

sales-talks on beer. One of radio’s stand- 

ard acts: 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 

6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Alfred P. Sloan dr.: General Motors presi- 

dent speaks on “Industries’ Problem” at 

Illinois Manufacturers Association dinner 











SAT. International 


in Chicago. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 
M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
WED. (12th): One Man’s Family: A good 


heart-throb sketch with a simplicity that 
attracts even the sophisticated. Good ac- 
tors, good direction, and not too long. 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 


THURS. (13th): Fred Waring: Musical gym- 

nastics, glee-club singing, college yells and 
songs, comedy numbers, a _  bass-voiced 
drummer, trick arrangements, and the 
best radio band in the country. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 
M, H. Aylesworth: NBC’s president, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Glenn Frank, 
Norman Thomas, and others speak on 
“Economies in a Changing Social Order” 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (14th): Soviet Broadcast: Short-waved 
from Moscow to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. The American network will 
exchange tere and greetings. 9:30 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS, 


FOURTH ESTATE 


VAN ANDA: A Great Gentleman 
Of The Press Passes 70 Mark 





Almost every American newspaper 
reader can name a dozen famous col- 
umnists, reporters, and comic strip 
artists. Only a few know the name of 
a single living editor. Last Sunday 
Carr Vattel Van Anda observed his 
seventieth birthday. It passed un- 
noticed by the hundreds of heroes he 
helped immortalize and the scores of 
buffoons he helped expose. 

Elder generation journalists general- 
ly accept the former managing editor 
of The New York Times as the Fourth 
Estate’s king newspaper man. That 
reputation rests on no mythical foun- 
dations. 

Through eyes squinting behind rim- 
less pince-nez, Mr. Van Anda in his 
prime could see news months before it 
broke. And when it did his fine brain 
saw every thread necessary to weave 
a complete news story. 

Two decades ago, before news 
gathering developed its present me- 
chanized efficiency, the small, nasal- 
voiced managing editor performed one 
of his greatest feats. Early in the 
morning of Apr. 15, 1912, a telegraph 
editor dropped a bulletin on his desk: 
“Cape Race, N. F., Apr. 14—At 10:25 
o’clock tonight the White Star steam- 
ship Titanic called ‘C.Q.D.’... and re- 
ported having struck an iceberg .. .” 

Most New York editors laughed 
knowingly over what they considered 
faked information. The Titanic was 
regarded as an unsinkable ship. In- 
tuition told Van Anda the bulletin was 
no jokester’s trick. He clamped his 
teeth down on his cigar. 

Like a calm officer directing a par- 
ticularly difficult skirmish operation, 
the editor dispatched reporters every- 
where. Some went to the “morgue” 
for Titanic facts and figures. Others 
routed White Star clerks out of bed to 
get passenger lists. Dozens inter- 
viewed relatives of Titanic passengers. 

The New York Sun next morning 
carried a brief story ridiculing the re- 
port. But into The Times’s last edition 
Van Anda packed pages of accurate 
reports on the greatest sea disaster in 
history—one in which 1,513 persons 
died. 

Ability to handle such stories smooth- 
ly was the result of two things: care- 
ful training and an unlimited budget. 

Van Anda knew the tools of his 
trade and had the artistic inspiration 
to use them advantageously. He was 
born Dec. 2, 1864, in Georgetown, Ohio. 
He started his newspaper career whe 
he was 6. In grubby, childish hand- 
writing he printed a little paper on 
foolscap and sold it to friends and rela- 
tives for 10 cents a copy. 

At the age of 10 he improved his 
technique. Outside a Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, newspaper plant lay a heap of 
discarded type. Van Anda carted it 
home and made a press out of hinged 
boards. Inking his forms with a 
broomstick wrapped in old cloth, he 
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Empire of Sunshine 
OVER THE DOUBLE TRACK 
SEA LEVEL ROUTE 


THE TAMIAMI 
NewYork- Alll Florida. To Dec. 12. 


// HAVANA SPECIAL 


Boston and New York- All Florida 
and Havana. An All-Year Train. 


New Lowa Mid-South Resorts, 
rgia. All- Year Train. 


THE MIAMIAN 
New York - Florida, East Coast. 
28 hrs. N. Y.-Miami. Eff. Dec. 13. 

GULF COAST LTD. 
To Florida, Central, South and 
West Coast. Eff. Dec. 13. 


THE FLORIDA Take Your -Auto 


SPECIAL Aristocrat of —One Additional 

New Recreation Gn R. R. Ticket 

hes. NY. Misrni. Bifr Jan 2¢ Carries It 
Offices in Principal Cities 











Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremel 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
yg man or woman. Write 
or particulars, giving busi- 
ness and financial references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 


ings. 
L. S. ERGER 
NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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Bound Volume Ill 


Complete your reference library by adding the latest volume of NEWS- 
WEEK. Bound in the same handsome red cloth, it is an indispensable 


companion to Volumes I and II. 


News-Week bound is the actual week by week history of the world,—don’t 


miss a single issue. 


In the future you can depend on NEWS-WEEK’S 


accurate story of the world you see today collected permanently in handy 
The supply is limited. 


books. Order your Number III now. 
$2.50 To Subscribers 


$3.50 To Others 
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have to cram your 


SEND 


We want you to smoke this new kind of 
pipe for a month at our risk—for only 
by using it can you realize how con- 
venient it is—and what a relief not to 

pockets 

matches or a bulky separate lighter! 

LITE-A-PIPE is not just a novelty. 

It is made by one of the largest and 
oldest manufacturers of high grade 
pipes in the country. Only the very 
finest A-1 grade of Italian Briar is 








A COOL 
DRY SMOKE 


-A-PIPE has special 
ae a Me stem nd 


ease in e—th By 
LITE-A- PIPE is N =. 


pany Money back hc. 
pletely satisfied! Mail coupon 
now—without money. 











Amazing new PIPE 
| ights withol matches! 


Carries Its 
Built in Base of Bowl 


Here at last is a pipe that needs no matches—as fine an Italian 
Briar as you could 
built-in. Just a flick of the fingers and you have a stubborn blue 
flame that doesn’t blow out in the wind. Another flick and it’s 
safely tucked away in your LITE-A-PIPE until you need it 
again. Handiest invention for pipe smokers in years. Ends for- 
ever the nuisance of carrying matches. Now you need never be 
without a light. And it doesn’t cost a penny extra! 


TRY IT FOR 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK! 





Own LIGHTER 


want—with a match-type lighter cleverly 


used, each piece being selected by crafts- 
men. And the addition of the handy 
Never-Fail Lighter has not increased the 
price of these splendid pipes. You get it 
as a “dividend” in this special Intro- 
ductory Offer. 

And, unless you agree that the LITE- 
A-PIPE gives you the sweetest, coolest 
pipe smoke you ever enjoyed—unless 
you are delighted with the handy self- 
contained lighter—the trial will not cost 
you a penny! Isn’t that more than fair? 


NO MONEY 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below, 
without money. Your LITE-A-PIPE will be 
sent immediately. When postman delivers it 
you, deposit with him the Special Introduc- 
tory Price of only $2.50, plus few cents post- 
age. Try the pipe for 30 days. Then if for 
any reason you are not more than pleased, 
just send it back and your money will be re- 
funded in full, AT ONCE. You take no risk. 
Mail coupon today. CARL HENRY, INC., 
Dept. 112, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


with 
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CARL HENRY, INC., Dost. 112 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me an L. H. S. Italian Briar LITE-A- 
PIPE. I'll pay postman Introductory Price, 
$2.50, plus few cents postage. If not more than 
pleased in every way, I will return within 30 
days for refund. (Check below style desired.) 
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ADDRESS 

CITY 7), Sees 





Check here if enclosing $2.50 with coupon 
—thus saving postage charges. Same re- 
fund guarantee <oplies, of course. 
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somehow managed to get out “The 
Boys’ Gazette.” Sometime later he 
bought a real press for $5. 

After two years at Ohio University, 
he was ready for professional journal- 
ism. In Cleveland he learned type- 
setting on The Herald; in Baltimore he 
reported for The Sun. When he was 
24 he got a job on Charles A. Dana’s 
New York Sun. 

The association which offered him 
opportunity to show his genius started 
sixteen years later. In 1904 he joined 
Adolph Ochs’s spindly, newly acquired 
New York Times as managing editor. 

His thesis for a great newspaper was 
simple. He would give readers enough 
news to swamp half a dozen newspapers, 
He would print more Parliament news 
than the British newspapers, more 
German science news than the Berlin 
papers. His coverage of the United 
States by special correspondents of 
The New York Times would be more 
complete and more accurate than that 
of any other American newspaper. 

He added a special page of wire- 
less news. Cable tolls mounted to the 
staggering sum of $500,000 a year. At 
any five-alarm call in New York there 
were almost as many Times ‘reporters 
as firemen. 

In the midst of this vast, smoothly 
operating news machine, the equal of 
which the world had never seen, Van 
Anda sat calmly chewing a cigar. 
When he heard the Democratic National 
Committee had selected San Francisco 
for the party’s 1920 convention he was 
on the phone in five minutes. Although 
the convention was months off, “V. A.” 
reserved dozens of strategically located 
hotel rooms for his men and special 
transcontinental wires for their copy. 

In 1916 the German submarine 
Deutschland shocked United States 
citizens by slipping stealthily across 
the Atlantic to our shores. Van Anda 
recognized the event as one of the 
year’s best stories and played it up 
accordingly. 

When the submarine was ready to 
leave for Germany all newspaper men 
flocked to Baltimore to cover the de- 
parture. The Times didn’t stop there. 
Carefully studying Chesapeake Bay 
currents, the off-shore positions of 
French and British men-of-war, Van 
Anda figured the point where the 
Deutschland was likely to submerge. 
He dispatched a man to that point off 
Norfolk. When the sub dove into the 
waves a Times reporter was the only 
one on hand to see it. 

Van Anda always spent money like 
an Indian Rajah. Frequently he beat 
other newspapers on their own stories. 
He made his most striking scoop when 
the New York World offered $10,000 to 
anyone who would fly from Albany to 
New York. Glenn Curtiss accepted the 
challenge. 

After Curtiss made a half dozen false 
starts, World men tired of the stunt 
and returned to New York. Finally the 
flyer got aloft. All the way down the 


Hudson, a train chartered by The 
Times dogged his path. When Curtiss 
arrived in New York Van Anda greeted 
him personally. The World didn’t know 
its $10,000 had been won. 


The Times 
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had a complete step-by-step story of 
one of the country’s first noteworthy 
flights. 

For his scores of beats Van Anda 
gave most credit to deduction, not in- 
tuition. In case of an elopement of 
prominent persons he would reason: 
Let’s see, they started from this point. 
Well, if they went by train, they must 
be in this village. If by car, they took 
the Boston Post Road and then this 
side street. But in that case the justice 
of the peace would be in bed; and in 
the other State it is hard to get a mar- 
riage license. So they must be here 
...” More often than not he was right. 


Van Anda’s vast knowledge always 
stood him in good stead in newspaper 
pusiness. He once translated pictured 
hieroglyphics from an Egyptian tomb 
for the rotogravure section. Another 
time, when Tut-Ankh-Amen hit head- 
lines, ‘“V. A.” made several hasty cor- 
rections in a reporter’s copy. The re- 
porter protested. Source for his ma- 
terial had been the late Prof. A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford—one of the world’s 
great Egyptologists. The reporter 
angrily checked back on his material 
and found Professor Sayce had been 
wrong, his boss right. 


Another time “V. A.” punched holes 
in Sir James Jeans’s theory of the 
origin of the solar system. Still later 
he was able almost single-handed to 
make a heroic figure of one of his news 
subjects, Albert Einstein. 


One of Van Anda’s greatest single 
jobs was coverage of the death of War- 
ren G. Harding. The flash of the 
President’s death arrived twelve min- 
utes before edition time. “V.A.” 
snapped: “TI’ll take charge.” 


He ordered a telegraph operator to 
get a leased wire through to Plymouth, 
N. H., where Calvin Coolidge was va- 
cationing. A reporter was to notify 
Coolidge of what had happened and 
get a statement. Rewrite men were 
assigned to cover Harding’s life, Cool- 
idge’s life—every angle of the case. 
This took two minutes. Then Van Anda 
dashed to the composing room to rip 
out type and fit the new stories into 
the front page. 


The first edition landed on the street 
with two pages of Harding pictures 
and a complete news story of the Presi- 
dent’s death. By the time presses 
started grinding out the final edition at 
5:30 A.M. scores of Washington 
notables had been interviewed, Calvin 
Coolidge’s simple oath-taking cere- 
monies were in, and page after page 
carried sidelight features. The front 
page of that issue is framed and hung 
in most schools of journalism as the 
most remarkable example of enter- 
prising editing. 

In The Times office Van Anda was an 
autocrat. He never became chummy 
with reporters and never expected them 
to get chummy with him. He never 
forgot an excellent piece of work and 
Seldom remembered a bad piece. With 
the management he also maintained 
formal relations. To a young man who 
once came to Adolph Ochs, The Times 
publisher, for a job, Ochs said: “I'll 


give you a letter to Mr. Van Anda, but 
frankly, coming from me, it might 
prove more of a handicap than a 
recommendation.” 


Van Anda’s dog Pudding caused his 
retirement. Returning home one dawn 
he found the dog deathly ill. Most of 
the chilly Winter morning he paced the 
floor with Pudding. Van Anda caught 
cold. It developed into pneumonia. 
After a three months’ illness he rarely 
reappeared at the office. In 1932 he 


Officially retired. 


His 70 years haven’t taken the razor 
sharpness from his mind. Winters he 
lives in his Park Avenue, New York, 
apartment. Summers he spends at 
“Tory Trails,” his Tannersville, N. Y., 
home. 


To cubs he gives this advice: “All 
who expect to become journalists must 
begin as reporters. The first require- 
ment is knowledge of the language. 


“In the chemistry of the English 
language Latin is one of the most im- 
portant elements ... In general, use 
short, crisp Anglo-Saxon words; make 
use of Latin derivatives only for the 
finer shades of meaning. 


“Pick up enough Greek to know 
when you come across the word ‘osteo- 
genosis’ that it has something to do 
with the bones and is not about the 
hair. 

“When you go to work in a news- 
paper office, regard your particular 
task as the biggest thing in the world. 
Learn to distinguish what you know 
and what you think you know ... 
Don’t use slang unless you have the 
faculty of seizing on those slang ex- 
pressions of today that will be the 
idioms of tomorrow .. .” 


SCOOP : News Photographers Take 
Baby Jon Lindbergh’s Picture 


Out of the white frame Little School 


for Infants in Englewood, N. J., one | 


morning last week walked Mrs. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, sister of the school’s 
founder who died Monday (see page 
25). By her side waddled her 2-year- 
old son, Jon. Neither noticed a truck 
parked at the curb. The truck’s two 
occupants, however, kept four eyes 
furtively glued on the Lindberghs. 


One of the two who sat in the truck 
seat was Dick Sarno, International 
News Photos camera man. Neatly 
crooked under his arm was a tiny cam- 
era that clicked at almost every step 
baby Jon took. By the time the Lind- 
berghs had disappeared in their wait- 
ing automobile International had half 
a dozen pictures. 


The newspaper men felt they had 
long enough observed the picture armis- 
tice requested by Colonel Lindbergh. 
Carefully International went about lay- 
ing plans to get the photographs with- 
out being detected. 


Next morning the “first picture ever 
taken for publication” was printed on 
the front page of The New York Daily 
Mirror. International boasted of “an- 
other outstanding scoop.” 








AND A STANDARD 


The DELMONICO...a name 
always distinguished for ex- 
cellence . .. today one of New 
York’s smartest hotels, noted 
for its appointments, service 
and famed restaurant. 











For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 








Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 
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What finer gift? 








Kit does not 
include Toilet 
Articles 


Gift Hunting? 


. . he'd choose this solid leather 
Hamley Kit Sor himself! 


@ No paper, no pasteboard, just honest heavy 
solid leather such as you have always hoped to 
find in a piece of luggage. The Hamley Kit 
is made by Western saddle craftsmen who make 
leather articles to LAST. For instance, this 
case is lock-stitched and back-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread. It can’t rip or 
wear out in a hundred years of use. Handy! 
Simply toss your favorite toilet articles in a 
Hamley Kit and it’s packed—no loops or gadgets 
to fuss with. Many sizes, but most popular is 
91%4x44%4x2%, $6.50 postpaid from Hamley & 
Co., Pendleton, Oregon, or at any good store. 


To be sure you get wine H Kit 
beck For the marke andl cable toade-teark. 


HAMLEY hg KIT 
MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF GENUINE folid feather 

















FIVE YEAR CALENDAR 


AN unusually handsome and useful device. Case 
of Genuine Bakelite, 4 inches high, always re- 
tains its original lustre. Gives a lifetime of 
service. 

Thousands in use by Bankers, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Actuaries, Secretaries, Executives. House- 
wives like this beautiful calendar on their desk 
at home. Nothing to get out of order. Working 
parts are rust and corrosion proof. Dustproof 
back and glass front keep calendar-roll clean. 
Choice of Mahogany, Walnut or Black case. 
At stationers, department stores and gift shops, 
or sent postpaid in U. 8. and Canada for 
$1.00 stamps, currency, money order or check. 


NEW ART SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2226 N. Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 

















THE PARKER CORPORATION 
60 State Street, Boston 
General Distributors 


FREE! 


TO INEXPERIENCED 


WRITERS! 


CpFeeeronrss to test and ee measure your 

writing ability without cost. you have ordinary 
Olen of the English language pA can express your- 
self in writing, you may discover that your natural style, 
properly directed, might make money for you. Write for 
this Aptitude Test today and find out whether you are 
eligible for enrollment in a new, practical Writing Clinic 
and Simplified Training Course which offers personal, 
sympathetic instruction and criticism in every phase of 
modern writing, including short story, news reporting, 
play, radio, advertising, publicity, news artieles, columns 
and other forms of profitable writing. A new course directed 
by experienced writers which offers a short cut to sound 
writing technique. Costs less than one month at college. 
Special Deferred Payment Plan. Helpful marketing ad- 
vice while training. Write today for full details and 
FREE Aptitude Test. 
U.S. School of Writing, N-128, 20 W. 60th St., New York, N.Y. 




















MILING service is an integral part 
of Parker House tradition. So are 
good food, comfortcble accommoda- 
tions, and a mellow atmosphere which 
will add greatly to the pleasure of your 
stay. Singles with private bath from $3. 


PARKER HOUSE 
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NEW DEAN: Dr. Matthews Takes 
Charge at Sooty St. Paul's 


In southwestern England’s pictur- 
esque Devonshire stands the 801-year- 
old Exeter Cathedral, a gray stone edi- 
fice in a red sandstone country. Its 
Decorated Gothic architecture is the 
country’s finest surviving work of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The transeptal towers of this Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter are duplicated in 
only one other church in the land—that 
at Ottery St. Mary, twelve miles north- 
east of Exeter. 

Last week the Very Rev. Walter 
Robert Matthews, Exeter’s dean for the 
last three years, left the cathedral’s 
ancient deanery for London. In his bag 
he carried his purple cassock, white 
surplice, and black tippet. 

In the British capital he pushed 
through streams of traffic to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren’s mas- 
terpiece, the finest example of Renais- 
sance architecture in London. The 
building’s 700-ton dome dominating the 
city’s skyline has won it the nickname 
of “London’s trademark.” 


In the dimly lit crypt of St. Paul’s, 
clergy and choristers awaited Dr. Mat- 
thews. They were there to begin the 
processional of the service in which the 
Exeter clergyman would become the 
London cathedral’s new dean. 


In charge of the service was St. 
Paul’s senior canon and treasurer, Dr. 
Sydney A. Alexander, who has experi- 
mented for two years with various sys- 
tems of amplifiers and microphones to 
solve the vast edifice’s acoustic prob- 
lem. The great height and resonance 
of the famous dome still baffle him. 


Singing “Christ is Made the Sure 
Foundation,” the white-robed choir 
marched from the underground crypt 
to the sanctuary and high altar up- 
stairs. There Dr. Alexander recited 
prayers and the choir chanted the great 
hymn of praise, “Te Deum laudamus,” 
long ascribed to St. Ambrose but now 
conceded to have been written by St. 
Nicetas, a fourth century Bishop. Then 
the canon conducted Dr. Matthews to 
the decanal stall and read the induction 
formula in English. Dr. Matthews re- 
plied in Latin. 


By this brief ceremony Dr. Matthews 
became the successor of Dr. William 
R. Inge, St. Paul’s “Gloomy Dean,” who 
resigned last October. Not since 1790 
has a dean of Exeter been transferred 
to another deanery. Usually Exeter 
deans become Bishops. Most unusual 
of all, St. Paul’s new dean is neither a 
Cambridge nor Oxford graduate. Such 
a thing had never been heard of. 

In his new office Dr. Matthews be- 
came London’s second clergyman, rank- 
ing below Dr. Arthur F. Winnington- 
Ingram, the city’s 76-year-old, tennis- 
playing Bishop. Still full of vigor and 
zest, he recently declared: “Nothing 
but an act of Parliament will make me 
retire.” . . 
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Dr. Matthews’s graying hair looks 
premature above his youthful face and 
sparkling eyes. He was born 53 years 
ago, the son of a London bank inspec- 
tor. After attending Wilson’s, a little- 
known grammar school at Camberwell, 
he studied at King’s College in the Uni- 
versity of London. From his ordination 
in 1907 to his. appointment to Exeter 
Cathedral in 1931, Dr. Matthews was a 
fellow and then dean of King’s College. 
When he moved to Exeter, his students 
gave him a farewell dinner. Afterward 
they seized their short, thick-set mas- 
ter, chaired him, and led him around 
St. Mary-le-Strand in a torch parade. 
At its head marched a student, clang- 
ing a bell. 


Like his predecessor Dr. Matthews is 
a noted philosopher in religion. Al- 
though he can preach a sermon better 
than Dr. Inge, his writing shows none 
of the “Gloomy Dean’s” fire and irony, 
His latest volume—‘“God and This 
Troubled World,” published in New 
York by E. P. Dutton & Co.—contains 
“essays in spiritual construction.” One 
critic observed that they will neither 
stimulate the thinker nor-convince the 
skeptic. 

This week Dr. Matthews and his wife 
will move into the deanery. The build- 





Dean Walter R. Matthews, Who 
Has Left St. Peter’s for St. Paul’s 


ing, designed by Wren in a less in- 
spired moment, stands in a cobblestoned 
courtyard. The lichen-covered roof has 
been befouled by two centuries’of Lon- 
don’s soot and fog. Built in the shadow 
of the great cathedral, it seldom sees 
the sunshine. 

Besides getting a new head, the cathe- 
dral also got a new dean’s verger last 
week. A Mr. Skinner, who held the of- 
fice for 56 years, went out with Dr. 
Inge. His successor is a Mr. Tanner. 
This amused the Rev. Harry Cockson 
of Hove, who wrote a jingle about it: 


When the skinner has skinned off 
the skins, 

Then the work of the tanner begins; 

At St. Paul’s, in a similar manner, 

Mr. Skinner precedes Mr. Tanner! 
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A CASTLE: Miss Sackville-West 


Depicts a Woman’s Obsession 


THE DARK ISLAND. By V. Sackville-West. 
308 pages, 88,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Victoria Mary (Vita) Sackville-West, 

42-year-old daughter of the third Bar- 
on Sackville of Knole Park, England, 
is notoriously castle-conscious. This 
may be explained by her upbringing in 
the gigantic pile of Knole Castle. In 
her latest novel, which concerns an old 
island estate called Storn, she gives her 
castle-love full play. 
' Shirin, the heroine, a fantastic siren, 
sees Storn and craves to possess the 
place completely. Undiscouraged by an 
unsuccessful marriage and a series of 
profligate but unsatisfying love affairs, 
she meets the castle’s owner and says 
to him: “You can marry me if you 
like.” He does. That gives her an en- 
tree to Storn, but when she gets there 
she finds an imperious grandmother 
holding the fort. To make matters 
worse, her husband, Sir Venn, who is 
“fierce and fastidious,’ reminds her on 
their wedding night that Storn will al- 
ways be his, not hers. 

Disconsolate, Shirin claims she has 
been spiritually ‘‘killed”’ by the arrange- 
ment. But physically she lives long 
enough to see Venn kill a woman friend 
of hers out of jealousy and to kill Venn 
herself in return. 

Fluent prose carries this modern 
fairy story along well for the first hun- 
dred pages or so. After that the un- 
earthly complications become boring. 
The tale peters out in an excess of poet- 
ic license. 

Storn is not as impressive as Miss 
Sackville-West’s own ancestral domain. 
The castle at Knole, which she has de- 
scribed in other books, is said to have 
as many rooms as there are days in a 
year, aS many staircases as there are 
weeks, and seven courts representing 
the days of the week. Young Vita was 
not satisfied merely to adorn Britain’s 
aristocracy. She thirsted for literary 
distinction and for years scribbled 
manuscripts which got no nearer the 
public eye than a bureau drawer. In 
1913 she married the Hon. Harold Nic- 
olson, diplomat, journalist, biographer, 
and editor. With him she traveled in 
Europe, Asia Minor, and Africa, finally 
settling in a fourteenth century English 
farmhouse at Long Barn. She broke 
into print seventeen years ago with a 
volume of poems. They did not sell, 
but the six books of fiction she brought 
out in the next seven years did better. 
“The Edwardians,” published four 
years ago, is her best known novel. 

The author is big-boned and hand- 
some rather than pretty. A close friend 
of the novelist Virginia Woolf, she is 
Said to have been the prototype for the 
latter part of Mrs. Woolf’s “Orlando,” 
the hero of which starts as a man in 
the fifteenth century and ends as a 
modern woman. 

Last Winter Miss Sackville-West and 
her husband visited the United States. 
Together they lectured on marriage— 


differing on some minor points. She 
spoke on literature. 

“Few novels meet with proper ap- 
preciation,” she said, as have many of 
her colleagues. “The reviewers take up 
the wrong end. They do not treat the 
novels seriously, but work along the 
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AUTHORS: Two Britishers Size 
Up Their Nation’s Writers 


THE GEORGIAN SCENE. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. 495 pages, 155,000 words. Index. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $3.50. 


The idea for this book was born four 
years ago at the bar of the New York 
Yale Club. John Farrar, an eager, 
affable, red-haired American publisher, 
was discussing the state of the modern 
novel with some literary friends. He 
maintained that no one knew more 
about novels than the English author 
Frank Swinnerton, who himself was a 
publisher for nineteen years. Like Mr. 
Farrar, Mr. Swinnerton is eager, and 
red-haired (even to a beard). 

Mr. Farrar sent him a cable. The 
result was “The Georgian Scene,” a 
personal panorama of the last 24 
literary years in Great Britain. Mr. 
Swinnerton frankly states his views on 
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77 of his. fellow-craftsmen, from the 
late Henry James to the active; pre- 
cocious playwright Noel Coward. The 
book is rich in information. Because 
the writer airs his prejudices instead 
of trying to be impartial, it is good 
reading. 

Some of his.critical comments: 

Henry James: “Grand Literary Pan- 
jandrum of the Time . His ex- 
perience of life was extraordinarily re- 
stricted . .. If only the people in these 
books had been interesting James 
would have been a great novelist.” 

G. B. Shaw: “His judgment told 
him that ... the English were smug, 
comfort-loving, half asleep .. . From 
that day to this Shaw has given his 
life to the English, wooing them with 
all the blandishments of insult.” 

John Galsworthy: “His strength was 
in his love of beauty, which was rare. 
It was greater than his love of men 
(from whom he shrank unless. they 
were as fastidious as himself) ... 
He had, I am sure, no humor at all.” 

When he comes to the moderns, or 
“modns” as he calls them, Mr. Swin- 
nerton sometimes shows his teeth. 

Bertrand Russell: “When Bertrand 
Russell says ‘men and women’ he is 
not in fact talking about men and wom- 
en at all . . . He is incapable of know- 
ing men and women. They are no more 
to him than tables and chairs; much 
less—until they put him in prison for 
what they regard as irrelevance—than 
the quantum theory.” 

Virginia Woolf: “For me, this work 
seems very clever, very ingenious, but 
on the whole creatively unimportant. 
It is all done with the wits; there is 
nothing in it for those who do not pride 
themselves upon intellectual superiority 
to the herd.” 

James Joyce, author of “Ulysses:” 
“It is made a point of by all those who 
highly esteem Joyce as a writer, that 
his longest book is a modern work, 
based upon the Odyssey ... Just why 
a book should be important because it 
is based upon another book, I do not 
know.” 

Noel Coward: “It would appear that 
exception has been taken to some of 
Coward’s work on the ground that it 
directly encourages immorality. That 
is very strange. His plays are among 
the most moral plays ever written.” 

In spite of his jibes, the critic does 
not lose his sense of proportion. He 
is as generous with his esteem as with 
his censure. Though he finds fault 
with D. H. Lawrence, he concludes: 
“In a hundred years he will probably 
still be on the literary map, while I, 
and those like me, will have sunk 
without trace.” 


AUTHOR HUNTING. By Grant Richards. 286 
pages, 73,000 words. Index, Illustrations. 
Coward-McCann, New York. $3.50. 


Grant Richards at 26 began as a 
London publisher on New Year’s Day, 
1897. Since then, times have changed, 
he says. In those days it was un- 


fashionable for gentleman publishers 
to try to steal one another’s authors. 
Today, author-thieving is universal. 
Among the authors Mr. Richards has 
lured to his office during the past four 
decades are A. E. Housman, Theodore 





Dreiser, and G. B. Shaw. He ‘includes 
in this book many new Shaw letters, 
some of them amusing, others just 
business communications. He tells how 
he furnished Dreiser with one idea 
which turned into a boomerang. After 
a trip abroad under Richards’s guid- 
ance Dreiser described his host in “A 
Traveler at Forty.” Richards was 
Barfleur in the story—‘magnificent, 
with a gleaming monocle, and behind 
it a shrewd inquisitive eye.” Though 
the physical description is accurate, 
Mr. Richards claims that Dreiser—‘“a 
difficult man’—wrote the truth as he 
saw it, but “very often saw truth where 
it was not.” In the travel book he 
treated several of Richards’s friends 
cavalierly. 

“Perhaps it is enough to say,” re- 
ports the publisher, “that I have ex- 





KEYSTONE 


Frank Swinnerton, British Author, 


and Dorothy Cheston Bennett 


changed a bare half dozen words with 
the author since.” 

The publisher’s prize poet, A. E. 
Housman, was a shy classical scholar 
at Cambridge who in 1896 at his own 
expense brought out a volume of 
lyrics called “A Shropshire Lad.” When 
Mr. Richards said he wanted the book 
for his publication list, Housman told 
him he might have it when a new print- 
ing was needed. 

“T’m not a poet by trade,” said Hous- 
man. “I do not wish to make a profit 
out of my poetry.” It took the book- 
sellers two years to sell out an edition 
of 500. copies. Since then the 63 poems 
it contained have made the slow-selling 
first edition worth $400 a copy. 

While Mr. Richards’s book contains 
sidelights of a few celebrities, most of 
it concerns publishing incidents that 
made history only in England. For the 
general reader it has the dead taste of 
a last year’s literary publicity column. 





» tells the history ofthe magazine. 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: The~ World; 
Debunking the Ads; Smart Set 


WORLD DIARY: 1929-1934. By Quincy Howe. 
354 pages, 81,000 words. McBride, New 
Yorks $3. 

A review of the depression-and-war- 
ridden world of the last five years by 
the editor of The Living Age. He 
stresses foreign rather than domestic 
affairs, reactions rather than events. 
It gives a new and illuminating slant 
to the news. 


SKIN DEEP. By M. C. Phillips. 238 pages, 43,- 
000 words. Vanguard, New York. $2. 

Once more a member of New -York’s 
Consumers Research staff attempts to 
deflate the claims of a widely adver- 
tised industry. This time the beauti- 
cians take the rap. Miss Phillips names 
names of manufacturers and the fake 
claims they make for cosmetics, hair- 
removers, tonsorial creams, and reduc- 
ing prescriptions. She believes the pub- 
lic could save much money by disre- 
garding fancy advertisements and us- 
ing more plain soap. 


THE SMART SET. ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 
Burton Rascoe and Groff Conklin. 840 
pages, 190,000 words. Index. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $3.50, 
Contributions culled from the pages 
of The Smart Set of the days when Wil- 
lard Huntington Wright (“S. S. Van 
Dine”), H.L. Mencken, and George Jean 
Nathan were its editors. A chatty-and 
critical introduction by Burton Rascoe 
Sin- 
clair Lewis, Aldous Huxley, Dashiell 
Hammett, Ludwig Lewisohn, and Ste- 
phen Benet were among the contrib- 
utors. 


HUMAN EXPLOITATION. By Norman 


Thomas,’ 389 pages, 113,000 words. Index. 
Stokes, New. York. $2.75. 

“An account of human exploitation 
in America” by the man who last month 
ran a bad third as candidate for Sena- 
tor from New York on the Socialist 
ticket. Miners, Negroes, children, ‘farm- 
ers, and domestic servants are among 
the exploited humans.- Based on first 
hand observation, news reports, and 
other books, the essays make an ef- 
fective creed for Socialists. 


THE JASMINE FARM. By 
pages, 69,000 words. 
New York. $2.50. 


“Elizabeth.” 322 
Doubleday, Doran, 


A light novel about a heavy situa- 
tion. Pure Lady Midhurst’s daughter 
is involved with a married man. His 
mother-in-law turns up, says to Lady 
Midhurst: “You and I are now con- 
nected by adultery,” and proceeds to 
blackmail. The denouement is enter- 
taining and harmless. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. By Robert R. McCor- 
mick. 312 pages, 98,000 words. Index. Ap- 
pleton-Century, New York. $5. 

The publisher of The Chicago Trib- 
une, who achieved the rank of Colonel 
during the World War, writes a mili- 
tary biography of General Grant. it 
starts in Mexico and ends at Appomat- 
tox. Clearly and enthusiastically writ- 
ten, it is lavish with praise for the com- 
mander whose career was subsequently 


damaged by politics. 
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The gift without guesswork for every man who shaves—what 
he likes, what he needs, what he will delight in daily. It con- 
tains a double size tube of Williams Luxury Shaving Cream... 
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of Williams Talc...a tube of Williams Dental Cream (none 
better)...a great big dollar’s worth, in a gay Christmas box, 
wherever toilet goods are sold. The J. B. Williams Company, 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A.—La Salle, Montreal, Canada. 
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